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DARIEN  A  SYMBOL  OF  DEFIANCE  AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 

By  Bessie  Mary  Lewis 

On  the  second  of  June,  1736,  the  Earl  of  Egmont 
wrote  in  his  diary,  “By  a  letter  of  27th  February  from 
Mr.  Oglethorp  we  learned  that  the  Scots  under  the 
leading  of  Hugh  Mackay  had  settled  themselves  at 
three  hours  distance  by  water  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Allatamaha  and  called  the  place  Darion.”^ 

This  entry,  made  nearly  five  months  after  the  High¬ 
landers  arrived  in  Georgia,  is  the  first  record  of  the 
name  of  the  new  settlement  on  the  Altamaha  River. 
From  that  time  on  the  records  of  the  Trustees  and  the 
Diary  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont  abound  in  references  to 
the  Scotch  settlement  of  Darien.  In  December  of  1736, 
the  Earl  of  Egmont,  reviewing  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
McBane,  “a  Highland  man  who  went  over  with 
Captain  Dunbar,”  mentions  the  fact  that  Mr.  McBane 
said  “that  the  first  place  settled  by  the  embarkations 
this  year  to  the  Southward  of  Savannah  is  called 
Darien,  so  named  by  Captain  Dunbar.”^ 

A  map  of  Darien,  drawn  in  1767  by  Lachlan  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  bears  the  following  inscription:  “Pursuant  to 
a  precept  from  Henry  Yonge,  Esquire,  dated  the  19th 
day  of  June  Instant,  I  have  Admeasured  and  Laid  out 
agreeable  to  order  of  Council  and  the  plan  annexed 
to  it,  the  New  Town  of  Darien  upon  the  North  branch 
of  the  Alatamaha  River,  containing  thirty  and  a  half 

1.  Diar^  of  the  Firtt  Earl  of  Egmont  (Viaeount  Pereival)  (London,  1923), 
II.  279. 

2.  Ibid.,  816. 
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Acres,  comprehending  the  old  Town  of  Darien,  laid  out 
by  General  Oglethorpe  in  February,  1736”* 

The  town  of  Darien  upon  the  Altamaha  River  in 
Georgia  was  named  for  the  tragic  settlement  of  the 
Scots  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  now  Panama.  In 
any  study  of  the  name  of  Darien,  as  applied  to  the 
little  town  upon  the  Altamaha,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
consider  two  former  attempts  at  settlement  in  the  New 
World  in  which  kinsmen  of  the  Highlanders  who  estab¬ 
lished  Darien  figured  strongly.  And  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  certain  characteristics  of  the  Scots,  their  per¬ 
severance,  their  intense  loyalty,  their  unfailing  memory 
of  a  kindness  or  a  slight,  and  their  determination  al¬ 
ways  to  repay  a  debt  in  kind. 

The  first  of  these  attempts  at  colonization  was 
Stuart’s  Town,  in  South  Carolina  in  1684.^  Like  the 
settlement  upon  the  Altamaha  fifty-two  years  later,  this 
was  a  border  colony.  Led  by  Lord  Cardross,  less  than 
one  hundred  Scottish  colonists  embarked  in  the  “Caro¬ 
lina  Merchant”  from  Currock,  to  take  up  a  county  in 
Carolina  granted  to  them  by  the  Proprietors.  They 
were  Presbyterians,  seeking  a  refuge  from  the  perse¬ 
cution  to  which  at  home  they  were  subjected.  Two 
years  before  commissioners  had  been  sent  out  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Carolina  and  select  a  site,  and  Port  Royal 
had  been  determined  upon.  Here  Cardross  built  a 
settlement  at  the  Spanish  Point,  naming  it  Stuart’s 
Town. 

The  colony  was  small,  but  great  things  were  ex¬ 
pected  of  it.  The  Proprietors  confidently  hoped  that 
large  numbers  of  Scottish  people  would  soon  join  their 
kinsmen  at  Stuart’s  Town.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
The  tragedy  that  stalked  the  Scottish  colonial  attempts 
of  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  al¬ 
ready  at  work.  An  intense  rivalry  between  Stuart’s 

S.  Map  of  Darien,  drawn  by  Lachlan  McIntosh,  1767.  In  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

4.  Verner  W.  Crane,  The  SoMhem  Frontier,  1670-17St  (Durham,  1928),  28-82. 
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Town  and  Charles  Town  arose  at  the  start.  A  part  of 
this  was  jealousy,  but  in  a  large  measure  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  the  attempts  of  Cardross  to  control  the 
Yamasee  and  Creek  Indian  trade.  Even  then  the  Scots 
possessed  an  almost  uncanny  ability  to  make  friends 
with  the  redmen,  and  they  used  it  to  advantage  in 
furthering  their  trade,  that  key  to  power  in  all  the  early 
territorial  acquisitions  in  America.  The  Scotch  settle¬ 
ment  lay  directly  on  the  route  which  the  Carolina 
traders  must  take  to  reach  their  base  at  Savannah 
Town,  and  Lord  Cardross  refused  to  allow  them  to 
traverse  it.  In  fact  he  laid  claim  to  all  of  the  Indian 
trade  in  that  direction,  forbidding  Englishmen  to  barter 
“between  the  Westoe  River  and  St.  Katherina.”  He 
planned  to  take  possession  of  St.  Catherine’s  and  to 
extend  his  trade  southward  into  Guale. 

The  scheme  was  too  ambitious,  it  invoked  the 
jealousy  and  anger  of  Charles  Town,  and  resulted  in 
constant  friction  and  disputes  with  the  English.  This 
in  itself  was  dangerous  in  the  case  of  border  colonies 
exposed  to  threat  of  invasion  by  a  common  enemy,  the 
Spaniards.  But  in  his  ambition  to  expand  his  territory 
and  to  usurp  the  Indian  trade,  Cardross  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  caution  still  further.  He  used  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Indians  to  incite  them  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  at  his  instigation  the  Yamasee  from 
Port  Royal  raided  the  Spanish  province  of  Timucua.® 

In  view  of  the  exposed  situation  of  Stuart’s  Town 
and  the  strained  relation  with  Charles  Town  which 
rendered  cooperation  for  defense  practically  nil,  this 
policy  proved  ruinous.  In  September  of  1686  the 
Spaniards  retaliated.  With  an  overwhelming  force — 
three  vessels  with  one  hundred  Spaniards  and  an 
auxiliary  band  of  Indians  and  mulattoes — ^they  struck 

5.  Timueua  was  the  Spanish  mission  province  adjoining  Guale  on  the  south. 

For  a  description  of  Timucua  and  its  location  see  John  R.  Swanton,  Early 

Hittory  of  the  Crtek  Indiana  and  thair  Neigkbort  (Washington,  1922),  320ff. 
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the  little  Scotch  settlement.  Sickness  had  rendered  all 
but  twenty-five  of  the  colonists  unfit  to  bear  arms.  They 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  superior  numbers, 
and  Stuart’s  Town  was  burned.  Thus  the  first  Scottish 
border  settlement  in  the  southern  American  colonies 
was  destroyed  by  Spaniards. 

But  this  catastrophe,  complete  as  it  was,  did  not 
put  an  end  to  plans  for  Scottish  settlements  in  the 
New  World.  It  seemed  rather  to  fire  the  spirits  of  a 
race  of  men  who  had  never  learned  to  accept  defeat. 
In  but  little  more  than  a  decade  preparations  were  on 
foot  for  another  and  far  more  pretentious  Scottish 
colony  in  America.  Verner  Crane,  in  The  Southern 
Frontier,  says,  “The  fate  of  Stuart’s  Town,  extinguished 
in  a  Spanish  raid  of  1686,  furnished  a  striking  prologue 
for  the  drama  of  Darien.’’®  The  story  of  Darien,  on 
the  isthmus  connecting  North  and  South  America,  is  a 
thrilling  incident  in  the  annals  of  colonization. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
Scottish  trading  company  was  organized  with  powerful 
backing  and  financed  by  an  issue  of  shares  amounting 
to  400,000  pounds,’  a  sum  which  at  that  time  repre¬ 
sented  a  serious  drain  on  the  funds  of  Scotland.  Prior 
to  this,  political  differences  with  England  had  handi¬ 
capped  all  Scottish  shipping.  The  elimination  of  these 
differences  offered  the  Gaelic  nation  an  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  move  which  other  countries  were  making 
to  exploit  and  develop  the  riches  of  the  New  World, 
hence  the  wide  interest  and  large  subscription  in  a 
company  which  was  expected  to  rival  in  power  and 
profit  the  famous  British  East  India  Company. 

William  Paterson,®  son  of  a  Scotch  farmer  and  a 
young  man  who  had  spent  considerable  time  in  profit¬ 
able  trading  in  the  West  Indies,  was  the  leading  spirit 

6.  PaKe  26. 

7.  Francis  Russell  Hart,  The  Diaaster  of  Darien  (Boston,  1929),  40. 

8.  J.  P.  MacLean,  The  Highlanderi  in  America  (Glasgow,  1900),  76;  Hart, 
The  Diaaeter  of  Darien,  18S. 
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in  the  organization  of  this  company,  later  to  be  known 
as  the  Darien  Company.  He  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  British  West  Indian  possessions,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
the  islands  and  adjoining  Central  American  coast.  His 
conspicuous  success  as  a  merchant  gave  great  weight 
to  his  opinion  and  counsel. 

The  intense  rivalry  between  England  and  Spain — 
national  and  religious — made  the  military  strength  of 
every  colony  of  primary  importance.  The  location  must 
be  capable  of  defense,  and  occupy  a  commanding 
position  in  the  territory.  Commercial  necessity  required 
that  the  colony  be  situated  in  a  section  rich  in  natural 
resources,  on  a  safe  harbor,  with  fresh  water  anchorage 
available  in  a  large  river  capable  of  being  used  as  an 
artery  of  trade  with  the  distant  tribes  of  natives. 

In  the  opinion  of  Paterson  all  of  these  advantages 
were  combined  in  a  site  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
called  by  the  Indians,  “Darien,”  on  the  isthmus  of  that 
name,  which  we  now  know  as  Panama.  In  Paterson’s 
own  words,  it  was  “the  key  to  the  Indies  and  the  door 
of  the  world.”*  His  argument,  ably  presented,  resulted 
in  the  decision  of  the  Scotch  company  to  colonize  at 
this  point. 

With  ample  financial  backing,  the  project  was  under¬ 
taken  on  a  large  scale.  In  July,  1698,  the  expedition, 
1200  in  five  “stout  ships,”  sailed  from  Leith  with  the 
isthmus  as  their  destination.^®  From  the  admiral’s  mast 
flew  the  flag  of  St.  Andrew,  a  flaming  sun  rising  from 
the  sea. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  name  “Darien” 
as  applied  to  the  isthmus  which  connects  North  and 
South  America.  The  date  of  the  advent  of  the  word 
to  this  region  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  centuries. 

9.  Hart,  The  Diaaater  of  Darien,  45.  A  Klowins  description  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  colony  on  the  isthnius,  written  by  Paterson,  is  found  on  pp.  46.  47. 

10.  Ibid.,  64. 
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When  we  remember  the  variations  of  the  name  in  the 
Bible  and  in  the  far  east  today  our  thoughts  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  legends  of  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  we  know  that  the  earliest  Spanish 
explorers  found  the  name  Darien  on  the  isthmus. 

C.  L.  G.  Anderson,  writing  of  Old  Panama,  says,  “At 
the  time  of  the  Discovery,  this  entire  region,  the  Indians 
inhabiting  the  same,  and  their  chief  town,  were  all 
called  Darien.”^^  And  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  quotes 
Balboa  as  saying  in  reference  to  the  isthmus  connecting 
the  two  Americas,  “Through  this  land  of  which  I  speak 
flows  a  river  called  by  the  natives  Darien.’’^^ 

According  to  Kohl  in  his  The  two  oldest  General  Maps 
of  America: 

“Darien. — The  name  Darien  (Dariena  or  Tarana) 
seems  to  begin  with  the  Indian  name  of  the  great  river 
Atrato,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 
The  first  conqueror  who  sailed  into  this  Gulf  was 
Bastidas  1501.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  saw  the 
river  Darien  and  brqught  the  name  to  Europe.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  the  river  Darien 
appears  already  in  documents  and  agreements  of  Ex¬ 
change  between  Nicuesa  and  Ojeda  in  the  year  1509. 
It  is  also  very  likely  that  the  name  of  the  river  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  Gulf,  which  is  called  Golfo  de 
Uraba,  as  well  as  Gulfo  del  Darien.  At  the  shores  of 
this  Gulf  the  City  of  Tanta  Maria  on  the  Darien  has 
been  founded  by  Balboa  and  the  Tieneses  in  the  year 

11.  C.  L.  G.  Anderson,  Old  Panama  and  Cattilla  del  Oro  (Washington,  1911), 
15. 

12.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  Hiatory  of  Central  America  (San  Francisco,  1882), 
I,  824.  On  page  326  of  this  work  Bancroft  gives  the  following  appearances 
of  the  name  Darien  or  its  alternate  on  early  maps:  “On  Peter  Martyr's 
map,  ‘India  beyond  the  Ganges,’  1610  [the  name]  is  ‘tariene’ ;  on  the  globe 
of  Orontius,  1631,  the  gulf  is  called  ‘Sinus  vraba,’  the  river  ‘vrabe,’  and  the 
Isthmus  ‘fuma  dariena.’  Salvat  de  Pilestrina,  ‘Munich  Atlas,*  no.  iv.,  1616, 
places  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of  Uraba  the  word  ‘dariem.’  Meiollo, 
‘Munich  Atlas,’  no  v.,  1619,  calls  the  place  ‘daryen* ;  Fernando  Colon,  1627, 
writes  ‘darien* ;  Diego  de  Ribero,  1629,  ‘darie’ ;  ‘Mimich  Atlas,’  no.  vi.,  1582- 
40.  ‘dariem’ ;  Vaz  Dourado,  1671,  ‘dariem’ ;  Robert  Tborne,  in  ‘Hakluyt’s 
Voy.  Darion’ ;  ‘Mercator’s  Atlas,’  1569 ;  ‘West-Indische  Spieghel,’  1624 ; 
‘Ogilby’s  Map  of  America,’  1671 ;  ‘Dampier,’  1699,  and  subsequent  carto¬ 
graphers  give  the  present  form.’’ 
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1510.  In  this  order  the  name  of  the  water  became  also 
the  name  of  the  land,  and  since  it  nominated  a  town 
now,  it  soon  became  also  the  name  of  a  Province.  The 
land  round  about  the  westside  of  the  Gulf  has  been 
called  la  provincia  del  Darien.  Also  the  well  known 
Isthmus,  connecting  South  and  North  America,  is  bear¬ 
ing  this  name  even  today.  In  what  sense  the  name  on 
our  maps  is  taken  as  River,  Gulf,  Town,  Province  or 
Isthmus  is  not  apparent.”** 

In  the  records  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers  there 
appears  a  description  of  the  river  Darien  and  its 
environs,  the  isthmus  to  which  the  Scottish  colonists 
sailed  in  1698.  Peter  Martyr  says,  “Many  rivers  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  one  of  which,  called  the  Darien, 
they  say  is  more  fortunate  than  the  Nile.”  Later  he 
states,  “The  immense  torrents  necessary  to  feed  such 
a  stream  could  certainly  not  exist  in  a  small  space.  The 
same  applies  in  the  case  of  the  river  Dobaiba,  which 
flows  into  the  sea  at  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  by  an  estuary 
three  miles  wide  and  forty-five  ells  deeps;  it  must  be 
supposed  that  there  is  a  large  country  amongst  the 
mountains  of  Dobaiba  from  which  this  river  flows.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  is  formed  by  four  streams  descending 

from  these  mountains . Where  it  falls  into  the  Gulf, 

it  has  seven  mouths,  like  the  Nile.  In  this  same  Uraba 
region  the  continent  diminishes  in  size  in  an  astonishing 
manner  and  it  is  said  that  in  places  its  width  is  not 
more  than  fifteen  leagues.  The  country  is  impassable 
because  of  its  swamps  and  quagmires.  ...  It  is  related 
that  in  the  swamps  of  this  narrow  part  of  the  continent 
numerous  crocodiles,  dragons,  bats,  and  gnats  exist,  all 
of  the  most  formidable  description.”*^ 

The  fever-laden  quagmires  and  jungles  so  aptly 
described  by  the  Spanish  explorers  soon  took  their  toll 

18.  De  Orbe  Novo,  The  Eight  Deeadea  of  Peter  Martyr  JPAnghera,  Translated 
from  the  Latin  with  notes  and  introduction  by  Francis  Augustus  HacNutt 
(New  York.  1912),  I.  331,  332. 

14.  Kohl,  The  Two  Oldeet  General  Map*  of  Ameriea  (Weimar.  1860),  116,  117. 
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of  lives  in  the  new  Scottish  settlement.  Conflicts  with 
raiding  parties  of  Spaniards  added  to  the  death  list 
of  men  already  weakened  by  improper  victualing  of  the 
transport  ships  and  the  long  voyage  of  four  months  in 
cramped  quarters  on  shipboard.  In  the  fall  of  1699 
the  colony  was  abandoned.  Of  the  1200  men  who 
sailed  from  Leith,  744  were  dead  and  practically  all  of 
the  remainder  were  incapacitated  by  sickness.*®  Pater¬ 
son’s  knowledge  of  the  geographical  advantages  of 
Darien  had  been  correct,  but  he  had  failed  to  consider 
the  disease  breeding  swamps  which  for  two  succeeding 
centuries  presented  a  barrier  to  colonization  and  de¬ 
velopment  more  effective  than  the  most  powerful  army. 

In  November  of  1699  a  relief  expedition  with  300 
settlers  sailed  from  Leith,  to  find  on  their  arrival  at 
Darien  only  a  deserted  fort  in  the  wilderness,  with  not 
a  white  man  to  welcome  them.*® 

Although  better  equipped,  their  experience  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  their  predecessors.  Jungle 
fevers  were  quite  as  deadly.  Spanish  forays  became 
more  frequent,  culminating  in  March,  1700,  in  an  at¬ 
tack  and  siege  by  a  fleet  of  Spanish  vessels  operating 
in  conjunction  with  a  large  land  force.  The  odds 
against  the  Scottish  settlers  were  overwhelming,  and 
their  physical  condition  deplorable.  After  several  days 
of  negotiations,  the  little  garrison  agreed  on  the  last 
day  of  March,  1700,  to  evacuate  the  fort  and  leave 
Darien,  taking  with  them  sufficient  vessels  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  British  possessions  and  their  full  com¬ 
plement  of  small  arms  and  ammunition.*’  Perhaps 
never  before  in  the  history  of  Spanish  warfare  had  such 
honorable  terms  been  allowed.  It  was  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  proud  and  able  adversary. 

None  of  the  ships  carrying  the  ill  fated  colonists  sur- 


16.  Hut.  Tli«  Dimuter  of  Darien,  96. 

16.  Ibid.,  125. 

17.  Ibid.,  141. 
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vived  the  perils  and  storms  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  a 
popular  conception  in  Scotland  that  not  one  of  the  men 
who  participated  in  the  surrender  ever  returned  to  their 
native  heath.  Once  again  a  Scottish  colony  in  the  New 
World  had  been  destroyed  by  Spaniards. 

The  unfortunate  ending  of  the  Darien  colonization 
scheme  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Scottish  investors. 
It  marked  the  end  of  the  Darien  Company  and  meant 
the  apparent  loss  of  their  total  investment.  For  seven 
years  this  matter  was  a  source  of  contention  between 
the  Scotch  and  English,  often  resulting  in  bloodshed, 
the  Scotch  averring  that  the  unfortunate  termination 
was  due  largely  to  the  unfriendly  rival  influence  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Amicable  relations  were  not 
restored  until  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  act  in 
1707  recognizing  a  moral  responsibility  and  appropri¬ 
ating  sufficient  funds  to  repay  to  each  investor  his 
losses  in  the  Darien  venture,  together  with  interest.'* 

The  union  of  England  and  Scotland  followed  the  re¬ 
imbursing  act  of  1707  and  their  differences  were 
eliminated,  but  in  every  Scottish  bosom  there  still 
rankled  the  indignity  of  that  forced  evacuation  of 
Darien,  and  with  true  Gaelic  tenacity  they  bided  their 
time,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  even  the  score  with 
Spain. 

When  the  Highlanders  recruited  for  Oglethorpe  by 
Hugh  Mackay  and  George  Dunbar  sailed  on  the  “Prince 
of  Wales”  to  found  the  settlement  on  the  Altamaha  the 
memory  of  Darien  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds.  But 
little  more  than  a  generation  before  the  same  clans 
had  participated  in  the  Darien  Company,  and  the  bitter¬ 
ness  engendered  by  its  failure  still  endured.  They  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  invade  land  claimed  by 
Spaniards  and  wrest  it  from  their  control,  exacting 
full  vengeance  for  those  kinsmen  driven  from  their 
colony  on  the  Darien  River  thirty-six  years  before. 


18.  Ibid.,  178. 
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It  was  Hugh  Mackay  who  commanded  the  High¬ 
landers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha  River.  A  Mr. 
Daniel  Mackay  had  been  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the 
Darien  Company  and  had  sailed  with  the  first  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  isthmus  in  1698.^®  The  Mclntoshes  and 
other  clans  represented  in  the  settlement  on  the  Alta¬ 
maha  were  kinsmen  of  investors  in  the  Darien  Com¬ 
pany. 

Captain  George  Dunbar,  credited  by  the  Earl  of 
Egmont  with  having  given  the  name  of  Darien  to  the 
settlement  on  the  Altamaha,  was  a  navigator  of  wide 
experience  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  North 
Atlantic  coast  of  America.  In  1735  he  had  made  a 
journey  to  the  southern  frontiers,  cruised  up  the  Al¬ 
tamaha  River  to  Fort  King  George,  and  thence  by  way 
of  the  tide  creek  east  of  the  fort  out  to  Sapelo  Sound 
and  up  the  Inland  Waterway  to  Savannah.^®  Familiar 
as  he  was  from  childhood  with  tales  of  the  tragic  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  isthmus,  of  the  Darien  River  so  like  the 
Nile  with  its  multiple  mouths,  the  quagmires  and 
morasses  with  their  crocodiles  and  millions  of  gnats, 
he  could  not  fail  to  see  the  striking  similarity  between 
the  setting  of  that  first  Darien  colony  and  the  spot 
selected  by  Oglethorpe  for  the  Highland  settlement  in 
Georgia.  Omitting  the  mountains  and  tropic  vegetation, 
the  same  description  might  well  fit  both  places.  The 
mighty  Altamaha  with  its  several  mouths  (like  the 
Darien  River  on  the  isthmus  it  was  often  compared  with 
the  Nile  by  early  explorers),  the  marshes  and  huge 
cypress  swamps,  the  alligators  and  mosquitoes — is  it 
strange  that  they  reminded  Captain  Dunbar  of  that 
other  Darien  to  which  his  kinsmen  had  gone  forty  years 
before  ? 

And  Doboy  Island  and  Doboy  Sound  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Altamaha — it  requires  no  imagination  to  see 

19.  Ibid.,  124. 

20.  Letter  of  George  Dunbar  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  Savannah,  23rd  January,  1736, 
in  VoL  XX  of  UnpublUhed  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia. 
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that  here  the  Gaelic  pronunciation  of  “Dobaiba,”  the 
Indian  name  of  a  river,  a  sound  and  a  country  on  the 
isthmus  should  have  caused  the  spelling,  “Doboy.”*^ 

So  it  was  that  when  the  Highlanders  from  Inverness 
stood  upon  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Altamaha  and 
gazed  out  upon  the  broad  vista  of  marshes  and  rivers, 
so  different  from  the  rocky  firths  of  bonnie  Scotland, 
they  remembered  Darien,  and  they  remembered  Stuart’s 
Town,  that  other  Scottish  colony  so  near  to  this  spot 
where  they  now  intended  to  settle.  To  a  lesser  race  of 
men  these  memories  might  have  spelled  discouragement 
and  defeat,  but  not  to  Scottish  Highlanders. 

None  knew  better  than  they  the  almost  superhuman 
task  which  was  theirs.  Not  only  were  they  to  carve  out 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  families  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  they  were  to  defend  the  southern  English  frontier 
in  America  against  an  enemy  who  had  destroyed  two 
settlements  of  their  kinsmen  and  who  now  threatened 
destruction  to  the  infant  colony  of  Georgia. 

Utterly  without  fear  and  in  defiance  of  that  enemy, 
the  Highlanders  named  their  settlement,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  Spaniards,  “Darien,”  in  memory  of  the  ill 
fated  colony  on  the  isthmus.  The  name  was  a  challenge 
to  the  Spaniards  and  a  constant  reminder  to  the  High¬ 
landers,  as  the  battle  cry  of  the  clans  had  been  a  terror 
to  foes  and  an  inspiration  to  Highland  warriors  in  hard- 
fought  conflicts  through  the  centuries. 

The  parade  of  the  kilted  invaders  on  the  river  bluff 
in  view  of  scouting  parties  of  Spaniards  and  their 
Indian  allies,  the  skirling  of  the  pipes  sounding  an 
alarm  and  defiance  to  raiders  from  the  south  and  at 
times  even  audible  to  the  more  advanced  of  the  enemy’s 

21.  Dobaiba  was  not  only  the  name  of  a  country,  a  river  and  a  sound  upon  the 
isthmus,  it  was  aiso  the  title  of  an  Indian  goddess.  Peter  Martyr  says  of  her, 
“According  to  native  traction  there  formerly  lived  a  woman  of  great  in- 
telligence  and  extraordinary  prudence,  called  Dobaiba.  Even  during  her  life¬ 
time  she  was  highly  respected,  and  after  her  death  the  natives  of  the  country 
venerated  her,  and  it  is  her  name  the  country  hears.  She  it  is  who  sends 
thunder  and  lightning,  who  destroys  the  crops  when  she  is  vexed,  for  they 
childishly  helleve,  thst  Dobaiba  becomes  angry  when  they  fail  to  offer 
sacrifices  in  her  honour.  ...”  De  Orbe  Novo,  The  Eight  Decadta  of  Peter 
Martyr  D’Anghera,  I,  8S2. 
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outposts ;  all  were  a  constant  challenge  to  the  Spanish 
claim  of  ownership  and  an  expression  of  the  Highland 
determination  that  this  Darien  should  endure  and  in 
time  any  stain  that  might  have  been  placed  on  their 
national  honor  by  the  burning  of  Stuart’s  Town  in  1686 
and  the  evacuation  of  Darien  in  1700  should  be  erased. 
The  opportunity  came  at  Bloody  Marsh,  placing  the 
Highlanders  of  Darien  upon  the  world’s  roll  of  fame 
for  all  time. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  misconception  con¬ 
cerning  the  name  which  was  first  given  to  the  Highland 
settlement  on  the  Altamaha.  Historians  have  said  that 
the  town  was  called  New  Inverness  and  the  district 
about  it  Darien,  and  that  later  the  name  New  Inverness 
was  dropped  and  the  town  became  Darien. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  recorded  mention  of  the 
name  New  Inverness  was  in  July,  1739,  three  years 
after  the  founding  of  Darien.  At  that  time  the  Common 
Council  took  into  consideration  Mr.  McLeod’s  letter 
to  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
Christianity,  “expressing  his  desire  that  300  acres  of 
land  might  be  granted  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Darien,  now  called  New  Inverness.’’^ 

The  misconception  concerning  these  names  is  quite 
reasonable,  all  things  considered.  Early  historians  did 
not  have  ready  access  to  the  original  sources  as  we 
have  today.  Tradition  often  gave  cause  for  a  statement 
reiterated  so  frequently  that  it  was  considered  an 
historical  fact  and  quoted  as  such.  So  it  has  been  with 
the  statement  that  Darien  was  first  named  New  Inver¬ 
ness.  For  several  years  after  the  summer  of  1739,  the 
Highland  town  was  known  as  New  Inverness — family 
tradition  says  that  John  McIntosh  Mor  named  it  so, 
and  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  did. 

John  McIntosh  Mor  was  a  man  of  settled  age  and 
habit  when  he  came  to  Georgia.  Not  only  was  he  a 

22.  Diary  of  the  Firtt  Earl  of  Egmont,  III,  76. 
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soldier,  but  he  was  prominent  among  the  clans,  he  had 
a  reputation  for  intelligence  and  good  judgment,  and 
he  soon  became  the  civic  leader  of  Darien.  Oglethorpe 
depended  upon  him  to  manage  the  Trustees’  servants 
in  Darien  (no  small  task  in  itself)  and  to  handle  the 
accounts  of  the  town. 

It  was  but  natural  that  John  McIntosh  Mor  and  his 
townsmen  should  have  felt  strongly  the  ties  of  the  old 
home,  Inverness,  in  Scotland,  and  that  as  the  first  years 
of  occupation  passed  and  the  settlement  began  to  ex¬ 
pand  they  should  show  this  sentiment  by  naming  their 
town  New  Inverness,  leaving  to  the  district  which  sur¬ 
rounded  it  the  name  of  Darien. 

As  time  went  on  New  Inverness  was  dropped,  and 
Darien  became  again  the  name  of  the  Highland  town 
upon  the  Altamaha.  Early  historians  listened  to  the 
tradition  that  the  town  was  formerly  called  New  Inver¬ 
ness,  and  it  was  perfectly  logical  that  they  should  leap 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Highlanders  had  first  named 
their  town  New  Inverness  in  memory  of  the  old  home 
in  Scotland,  and  thus  they  perpetuated  a  tradition  as 
fact. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  romance  in  the  name 
of  New  Inverness,  a  tender  loyalty  to  the  past,  a  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  title  of  the  old  home  of  the  clans.  There  is 
no  finer  nor  more  beautiful  sentiment.  But  romance  is 
superseded  by  thrilling  drama  in  “Darien,”  a  flaunting 
challenge  flung  with  superb  courage  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  known  to  be  of  overwhelming  numbers,  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  defend  the  southern  frontier  in  America, 
by  men  who  knew  that  the  fulfillment  of  that  mighty 
task  could  mean  but  victory  or  death. 

The  historic  name  of  Darien  may  well  typify  courage 
and  achievement.  From  the  first  Scottish  settlers  of 
that  fever  laden  tropical  land,  whose  flag  represented 
the  sun  rising  from  the  sea,  to  their  kinsmen  who  held 
the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha  for  the  protection  of  the 
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English  settlements  to  the  north  and  struck  the  vital 
blow  to  Spanish  power  at  Bloody  Marsh,  and  thence  on, 
that  name  is  a  peak  of  strength  associated  with  the 
progress  of  men  to  whom  the  trials  and  difficulties  that 
to  a  lesser  breed  would  have  spelled  defeat,  meant  only 
an  incentive  to  greater  achievement. 

Darien — it  is  a  name  to  conjure  with.  ’Twas  but  an 
Indian  appellation  for  a  strip  of  land  and  a  river,  as 
Dobaiba  was  the  name  of  another  river,  a  sound,  a 
country  and  a  goddess.  What  magic  spell  could  have 
been  woven  in  that  Indian  title  upon  the  distant 
isthmus?  The  episode  of  the  Darien  Company  was  one 
of  horror  and  tragedy,  culminating  in  surrender,  that 
word  which  is  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  a  Highlander. 
And  yet  those  clans  had  the  sheer  courage  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  name  and  make  of  it  a  synonym  for  gallant 
victory  throughout  the  English  speaking  world. 

Darien — the  little  town  on  the  Altamaha,  named  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  danger  to  the  southern  English 
colonies  in  America!  For  two  hundred  years  a  living 
monument  to  the  memory  of  those  ill  fated  earlier 
Highland  settlers  in  the  New  World,  who  met  disaster 
so  bravely  and  who  were  conquered  not  by  mortal 
enemies  but  by  the  irresistible  forces  of  nature  1  In  the 
words  of  Keats: 

“Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies. 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  star’d  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look’d  at  each  other  with  a  mild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.’’23 

23.  The  author  of  this  paper  has  preferred  the  spellinK  John  McIntosh  Mor. 
instead  of  the  later  form  John  Mohr  McIntosh.  The  great  Scotchman  used 
the  form  John  Mackintosh  Mor.  Editor. 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  SCOTCH  HIGHLANDERS 
AT  DARIEN» 


By  G.  Arthur  Gordon 

Today  we  are  met  to  dedicate  the  marker,  erected 
to  commemorate  the  coming  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
to  Darien.  The  inscription  reads: 

To  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
Who  founded  New  Inverness  in  1736. 

Their  valor  defended  the  struggling  Colony 
from  the  Spanish  invasion. 

Their  ideals,  traditions  and  culture 
enriched 

The  land  of  their  adoption. 

Back  of  all  great  National  movements  there  is  a 
Directing  Intelligence,  animated  by  a  clear  and  deter- 
minded  purpose.  Events,  which  appear  haphazard  and 
accidental,  are  planned  so  shrewdly  that  the  actors 
in  the  drama  are  ofttimes  unconscious  of  the  forces 
which  have  set  them  in  motion. 

How  came  it  that  a  mere  handful  of  men  changed 
the  destiny  of  a  continent?  A  few  grains  of  sand  may 
seem  fit  only  to  be  scattered  by  the  vagrant  breeze,  but 
skillfully  thrown  in  a  giant’s  eyes,  they  may  blind  him. 
It  is  on  record  that  a  stone  from  a  stripling’s  sling 
brought  down  a  great  bully.  So  “odds  against’’  are 
merely  a  challenge,  not  a  discouragement,  to  men  of 
dauntless  spirit. 

Let  us  consider  the  circumstances  which  brought  the 
Scots  to  Darien.  What  “tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  taken 
at  its  flood’’  led  them  on  to  fortune  ? 

The  stage  was  first  set  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  America  was  discovered.  For  nearly 
300  years  thereafter,  the  world  might  be  described  as 

1.  Delivered  Hay  14,  1936  at  the  unveilinK  of  the  monument  to  the  Scotch 
■ettlera  at  New  Invernesa,  now  Darien.  It  is  reprinted  by  permission  from  the 
Savannah  Morning  Newt,  May  16,  1986. 
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one  of  conquest  and  challenge.  As  fast  as  new  territory 
was  acquired  by  one  nation,  another  challenged  the 
conqueror. 

The  Spaniards  were  first  in  the  field.  To  Spain,  in 
the  days  of  its  glory,  was  given  the  crown  of  discovery. 
When  Columbus,  seeking  a  sea  route  to  India,  bumped 
into  San  Salvador,  a  continent  entered  upon  the  Euro¬ 
pean  scene,  with  consequences  totally  undreamed  of. 
The  conquest  of  that  continent  became  the  obsession  of 
every  progressive  nation  in  Europe,  and  whenever  one 
gained  ascendency  in  any  region,  it  became  the  burning 
desire  of  a  rival  to  challenge  and  acquire  such  leader¬ 
ship. 

Though  religion  and  philanthropy  were  announced 
as  the  explanation,  the  true  motive  was  conquest,  and 
the  soldier,  ready  and  equipped  to  fight,  stood  behind, 
or  beside,  the  priest,  the  missionary  and  the  reformer. 
The  Spanish,  the  English,  the  French  and  the  Dutch, 
all  entered  the  race  for  colonies,  but  it  is  only  with  the 
first  two  that  the  history  of  this  section  is  concerned. 

Spain,  as  is  well  known,  anticipated  all  the  others. 
Her  galleons  brought  cargoes  of  gold  and  treasure, 
which  made  the  less  fortunate  nations  green  with  envy. 
Seafaring  England  was  particularly  irked  by  such  a 
situation  and,  for  a  time,  could  get  only  a  fragment  of 
this  wealth,  through  the  raids  which  Drake  and 
Frobisher  and  other  robust  pirates  carried  on  against 
the  Spanish  shipping. 

But,  with  the  British  colonies  creeping  southward 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  into  the  Carolinas,  and  the 
Spaniards  spreading  northward  from  Florida,  it  be¬ 
came  clear  to  farsighted  statesmen  in  England  that  a 
decisive  clash  must  occur  somewhere  on  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard.  The  Savannah  River  seemed  a  strong  natural 
barrier  to  a  Spanish  advance  from  St.  Augustine,  and 
Oglethorpe's  settlement  there  in  1733  was  unquestion- 
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ably  undertaken  as  the  establishment  of  a  military 
outpost,  to  protect  Charleston,  and  the  Carolinas, 
though  cloaked  as  a  charitable  enterprise  for  the  relief 
of  unfortunate,  insolvent  debtors  in  the  English  prisons. 

As  an  experienced  soldier,  Oglethorpe  quickly 
realized  that  his  colonists  were  not  of  the  type  required 
to  stem  a  Spanish  advance,  when  it  came.  Much  sterner 
stuff  was  needed.  Where  was  he  to  get  it?  Scotland 
was  a  country  which  maps  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  listed  as  “Ultima  Thule.”  Perhaps  it  might  be 
translated  as  “the  jumping  off  place.”  There,  dwelt  a 
strange  race.  They  seemed  to  delight  in  departing  from 
the  customs  of  the  civilized  nations.  This  was  true  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  it  had  been  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  this  obstinate  individuality  persists  to  the 
present  day.  Where  others  were  soothed  and  charmed 
by  the  harp  or  the  flute,  they  invented  an  instrument 
of  skins,  and,  from  its  inflated  interior,  the  released  air 
emitted  wild  strains,  which  were  termed  the  “Skirling 
of  the  pipes,”  and  which  equally  served  as  a  call  to  battle 
or  a  funeral  dirge.  Where  others  trod  the  stately  mazes 
of  the  minuet,  they  delighted  to  execute  a  Highland  fling 
on  crossed  swords.  Others  might  consign  the  purse  to 
the  pocket,  but  the  Highlander  carried  his  purse,  or 
sporran,  in  the  front  of  his  kilt,  to  the  discouragement 
of  all  pickpockets,  and  as  a  further  evidence  of  his 
cautious  and  distrustful  nature. 

But  these  Scotch  Highlanders  could  fight.  They 
fought  the  Norsemen,  and  the  English,  and  the  Low- 
landers,  and,  when  there  was  no  one  else,  they  fought 
each  other,  in  bloody  raids  from  glen  to  glen.  A  bleak, 
cold,  foggy  climate;  a  struggle  for  existence,  an  any¬ 
thing  but  abundant  life — ^that  was  the  lot  of  the  Scotch 
Highlander.  But  what  a  race  it  produced !  Jealous  of 
civil  and  religious  rights,  independent  in  thought  and 
act ;  indomitable ;  self-reliant ;  resourceful ;  industrious ; 
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economical ;  cool ;  alert ;  shrewd ;  practical ;  intelligent ; 
equipped  to  wage  a  successful  hght  against  any  ad¬ 
versaries,  whether  civilized  man,  or  savage,  or  nature 
itself.  Oglethorpe  needed  such  Men  to  garrison  a  wilder¬ 
ness  outpost ;  to  hold  fast  in  a  venture  that  might  prove 
a  forlorn  hope.  Is  it  surprising  that  he  chose  Scotch 
Highlanders  to  face  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and 
save  a  continent  for  English  civilization? 

Conditions  favored  him.  A  grant  of  £26,000  from 
Parliament  “to  safeguard  the  frontier”  furnished  the 
means.  The  years  following  the  Stuart  Rising  of  1715, 
had  left  many  a  Highlander  restless  and  dissatisfied, 
longing  for  change  and  ready  to  embark  on  any  ad¬ 
venture  which  promised  excitement  and  opportunity 
and  profit.  Up  in  granite-bound  Invernesshire  rumors 
began  to  spread.  As  these  Highlanders  tramped  the 
moors,  yellow  with  gorse,  or  purple  with  heather,  or 
sat  the  long  evenings  around  the  peat  fires,  word  was 
passed  around  that  a  trip  to  the  new  colony  of  Georgia 
was  projected.  Trusted  leaders  were  behind  the  move¬ 
ment.  Hugh  Mackay,  an  inspiring  figure,  was  author¬ 
ized  to  recruit,  and,  as  illustrating  the  type  he  secured, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  to  enlist  was  John 
Mohr  McIntosh  (Head  of  the  Clan)  whose  estates  had 
been  forfeited  on  account  of  his  support  of  the  Stuart 
Pretender  in  1715.  Such  men,  with  their  servants  and 
followers,  boldly  planned  to  establish  a  New  Inverness  in 
a  far  country. 

A  chance  to  start  life  anew,  to  work,  to  fight,  to  gain 
an  independent  livlihood,  what  more  could  an  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit  ask?  And  so,  on  October  18,  1735, 
about  130  men,  mostly  picked  from  the  Glen  of  Stral- 
bdean,  veterans  of  the  1715  rising,  and  50  women  and 
children,  set  sail  from  Inverness  on  the  good  ship 
“Prince  of  Wales,”  Captain  George  Dunbar,  skipper, 
and,  after  80  days,  reached  the  Georgia  coast,  in 
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1736.  The  records  state  that  there  were  177  men, 
women,  children  and  servants.  Those  recruited  by 
Hugh  Mackay  and  George  Dunbar  have  not  been 
recorded  in  any  surviving  muster  rolls,  but  merely  to 
mention  names  such  as  Dunbar,  Mackay,  McIntosh, 
Stuart,  McLean  and  McLeod,  is  to  identify  these  settlers 
with  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

They  found,  on  arrival,  that  Oglethorpe  was  on  his 
way  from  England,  and  boats  to  take  them  to  the  first 
high  bluff  (Barnwell’s  Bluff)  were  secured  from 
Thomas  Causten,  bailiff  of  Savannah.  Tomo-chi-chi 
sent  six  Indians  as  guides  and  hunters.  It  was  important 
to  be  near  rivers  for  transportation,  and  to  settle  on 
bluffs  to  keep  out  of  the  low  marshes,  so,  when  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  arrived,  on  February  22nd,  he  selected  a  site 
near  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  George  for  the  new  fort.  The 
town  was  named  New  Inverness  and  the  military  post 
and  surrounding  district  was  named  Darien,  com¬ 
memorating  the  unsuccessful  Scotch  settlement  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  inl698.  Doubtless  the  name  was  also 
chosen  as  a  defiant  gesture  towards  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  caused  the  previous  failure  on  the  isthmus. 

The  location  was  60  miles  from  Savannah  and  only 
90  from  Spanish  fortifications.  A  true  outpost,  days 
away  from  any  base.  For  200  years  the  site  had  been 
quarreled  over  by  French,  Spanish  and  English.  In 
1721,  John  Barnwell  had  built  near-by  Fort  St.  George 
and  garrisoned  it  with  His  Majesty’s  Company.  This 
was  the  first  English  settlement  in  Georgia,  the  first 
of  the  eighteenth  century  forts,  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  British  colonies  in  America.  This  garrison  was 
maintained  for  six  years,  in  spite  of  Spanish  threats, 
and  French  claims  to  the  Altamaha.  The  people  of 
South  Carolina  felt  that  these  soldiers  were  too  far 
away,  and  had  caused  the  garrison  to  be  moved  to 
Beaufort.  But,  when  Savannah  was  settled,  some  pro- 
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tection  of  this  sort  became  imperative.  Indian,  Spanish 
or  negro  raiders  on  Savannah  must  first  destroy  this 
Darien  outpost. 

On  his  arrival,  Oglethorpe  reviewed  the  troops,  who 
paraded  in  highland  costume,  with  bonnets,  plaids, 
targets,  broad  swords  and  fire  arms,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Highlanders  became  his  favorite  colonists. 
The  figures  on  this  marker  will  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  that  first  review  of  the, Scottish  High¬ 
landers  by  Oglethorpe.  There  they  are,  forever  en¬ 
shrined  in  bronze,  confident,  triumphant,  defiant,  en¬ 
during,  typifying  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  their  race. 

The  colony  prospered  and  in  1736  laid  out  the  town 
of  New  Inverness,  where  19  boys  and  10  girls  went  to 
school  to  the  Rev.  John  McLeod,  who  had  come  with 
the  others  to  minister  to  the  religious  side  of  the 
settlers’  lives.  The  fort  which  Oglethorpe  planned  out, 
and  on  which  guns  were  mounted,  was  so  strong  that 
40  could  hold  it  against  300.  Walter  Augustine  cleared 
a  road,  and  thus  ran  the  first  coastal  highway  from 
Darien  to  Savannah. 

In  1739,  it  became  clear  that  war  with  Spain  was 
inevitable.  Swindling  traders  had  so  dissatisfied  the 
Indians  that  they  threatened  to  go  over  to  the 
Spaniards.  Georgia  was  lost  if  these  Indians,  about 
7,000  in  number,  joined  the  Spaniards.  Oglethorpe 
selected  the  Darien  Rangers  as  escort,  and  went  500 
miles  into  the  interior,  where  he  cemented  the  Indian 
friendship  by  concluding  the  Coweta  Treaty.  George 
Dunbar  and  nine  men  from  Darien  signed  the  treaty. 

In  October  of  1739,  war  was  declared,  and  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  prepared  to  invade  Florida.  The  Highlanders 
were  included  in  the  force  which  was  sent  with  Colonel 
Palmer  of  South  Carolina  to  Fort  Moosa,  a  few  miles 
from  St.  Augustine.  In  June,  1740,  they  were  attacked 
by  500  Spaniards,  negroes  and  Indians,  and  very  few 
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escaped.  Hugh  Mackay,  with  25  others,  cut  their  way 
out,  and  they  were  the  only  survivors  of  95  men. 

Only  a  few  of  those  Highlanders  who  were  with 
Mackay  at  Moosa  returned  to  Darien.  This  seemed  a 
terrible  blow,  and  the  Spaniards  felt  confident  that 
the  Darien  settlement  had  been  destroyed.  But  another 
detachment  of  Highlanders  arrived  in  1741  so  that 
Oglethorpe  was  able  to  write  to  the  Trustees  “The 
Darien  settlement  flourishes  exceedingly.” 

Shortly  afterwards  came  the  Spanish  Invasion,  and 
the  Highland  Company  from  Darien,  under  Charles 
Mackay,  joined  forces  at  Frederica  with  George  Dun¬ 
bar’s  detachment  already  there  under  Oglethorpe.  The 
Spanish  fleet  quickly  silenced  the  land  batteries,  and 
their  troops  disembarked,  practicaly  unopposed. 

The  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  in  July,  1742,  followed. 
It  has  been  so  often  described  that  to  give  a  further 
account  would  almost  seem  as  “tedious  as  a  twice-told 
tale,  dinning  the  ears  of  a  drowsy  man.”  Yet  it  can¬ 
not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  that  when  the  Spaniards 
attacked  with  overwhelming  force,  and  the  other 
Americans  were  in  retreat,  the  Highlanders  formed  on 
either  side  of  the  road  to  Frederica,  on  which  the 
Spaniards  were  advancing,  and,  taking  a  lesson  from 
their  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare,  engineered  a  com¬ 
pletely  successful  ambuscade.  They  first  fired  upon 
the  pursuing  Spaniards,  who  thought  the  victory  in 
their  grasp,  thus  throwing  them  into  confusion,  and 
then  fell  upon  them  with  their  broad  swords  and  caused 
such  slaughter  that  the  marsh  ran  red  with  blood.  The 
surviving  Spaniards  fled  to  their  ships  and  sailed  away. 
Not  valor  alone,  but  quick  thinking  strategy  accom¬ 
plished  this  feat. 

Oglethorpe’s  dispatch  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is 
interesting.  He  wrote  that  he  had  found  the  entire 
Spanish  force  routed  completely  by  a  platoon  of  the 
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regiment  under  Lieutenant  Sutherland,  and  the  High¬ 
land  Company  under  Lieutenant  Charles  Mackay.  Thus 
was  won  by  a  handful  of  Highlanders,  one  of  the  de¬ 
cisive  battles  of  the  world. 

And  how  did  one  legislature  of  Georgia  show  its 
appreciation  of  these  empire  builders  ?  Barely  40  years 
later,  in  1782  (as  described  by  the  late  John  M. 
Graham  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly)  a  law  was 
enacted  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  which  excluded 
natives  of  Scotland,  from  the  state.  The  law  provided 
“No  person,  a  Native  of  Scotland,  shall  be  permitted 
or  allowed  to  emigrate  into  this  State  with  intent  to 
settle  in  same,  or  to  carry  on  commerce  or  other  trade, 
profession  or  business.  Persons  who  have  exerted  them¬ 
selves  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
United  States  exempted.  Law  to  continue  in  force  dur¬ 
ing  present  War  with  King  of  Great  Britain."  The 
reason  given  in  the  preamble  was  that  “the  people  of 
Scotland  have,  in  general,  manifested  a  decided  inimi- 
cality  to  the  Civil  Liberties  of  America." 

Strange  that  the  Sctoch  were  singled  out.  About 
the  same  time  a  bill  for  the  confiscation  of  the  estates 
of  275  persons  was  passed.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
were  Scotch.  The  State  profited  largely.  The  bill 
probably  was  intended  to  work  up  anti-Scotch  feeling 
to  make  confiscation  easier.  Yet,  a  few  years  before 
the  Revolution,  over  half  of  the  members  of  the  Georgia 
Assembly  were  Scotch,  or  of  Scotch  descent. 

At  least  we,  assembled  here  150  years  later,  can  go 
on  record  to  the  effect  that  our  estimate  of  the  Scots  is  as 
high  as  that  of  those  Georgia  legislators  was  low.  Three 
societies,  all  based  on  lineage,  have  joined  to  erect 
this  memorial.  Someone  may  ask,  “What  excuse  is 
there  for  such  Societies  in  a  Democracy  ?  Is  there  place 
in  these  United  States  for  any  considerations  of 
heredity?  Are  not  all  men  born  equal,  and  will  not 
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distinctions  lead  to  an  aristocracy,  and  the  formation 
of  castes  ?  Do  not  such  organizations  tend  to  degenerate 
into  self-admiration  groups,  whose  usefulness  is  ques¬ 
tionable  ?” 

This  occasion  is  an  answer  to  such  questions.  Some¬ 
one  has  said  “Happy  is  the  Nation  without  a  History” ; 
but  no  falser  note  was  ever  struck.  By  the  deeds  of  the 
past,  we  are  stirred  to  emulation  and  struggle,  thus 
becoming  worthy  ancestors  of  our  descendants.  For,  the 
events  of  today,  are  the  history  of  the  tomorrows,  which 
shall  come  after  we  have  gone  to  join  the  Choir  In¬ 
visible.  And  any  society  which  commemorates  and 
perpetuates  the  glories  of  the  past  gives  strength  and 
inspiration  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  present,  and 
safeguard  conditions  for  “The  future  sons  and 
daughters  yet  unborn.” 

What  sort  of  a  heritage  will  we  bequeath?  No 
ordinary  humdrum  qualities  will  suffice  to  meet  the 
problems  that  face  us.  The  world  is  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  Distance  is  annihilated.  Nations  with  jarring 
interests  are  suddenly  jostled  together.  Will  wisdom 
prevail,  or  will  the  world  lurch  into  chaos?  We  are 
strong,  and  will  hght  if  we  must,  but  by  patience  and 
understanding  and  steadfastness,  we  may  perhaps 
steer  a  course,  which,  others  following,  will  guide  them 
through  the  shoals  and  rapids  into  quieter  waters. 
What  will  furnish  the  discipline  which  the  national 
character  needs  to  fulfill  such  a  mission  ? 

On  the  inscription  the  word  “culture”  perhaps  may 
give  the  answer.  By  it  is  meant,  I  suppose,  that  in¬ 
tangible  something,  which,  poured  into  the  blood 
stream  of  a  nation,  gives  it  vitality  and  energy  and 
survival.  A  weak  rope  may  stand  a  strain  because  it 
has  one  strong  strand.  Did  not  this  “culture”  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  woven  into  the  destiny  of  this 
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nation,  serve  as  the  strand  which  held  out  tenaciously 
when  “the  clutch  of  fell  circumstance”  strained  it  to 
the  utmost? 

There  are  three  characteristics  of  these  Scotch  High¬ 
landers  which  seem  to  compose  the  very  essence  of 
this  “culture.”  First,  they  were  scholars.  No  matter 
how  poor,  or  how  widely  separated  from  opportunity, 
the  Scotch  saw  to  it  that  their  children  were  well 
educated.  As  to  the  importance  of  this,  let  me  quote 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray  of  Oxford,  upon  the  recent 
occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  when  he  thus 
characterized  scholarship:  “A  society  without  history 
cannot  understand  what  it  is  doing ;  and  history  without 
scholarship  cannot  understand  itself.  For  scholarship 
is  just  the  understanding,  the  intimate  understanding, 
with  imagination  and  with  love,  of  the  noblest  things 
of  the  past:  the  great  thoughts,  writings,  doings, 
aspirations,  which  still  live,  but  live  precariously,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  die  if  they  are  not  understood,  die  if 
they  are  not  loved.” 

Second,  they  were  loyal,  not  only  to  the  Stuarts,  but 
to  their  own  traditions,  and  ideals.  And  loyalty  is  the 
very  root  of  all  character.  Without  something  to  die 
for,  if  necessary,  a  man  is  a  drifting  derelict.  Loyalty, 
like  Shakespeare’s  description  of  love,  is  “an  ever  fixed 
mark,  that  looks  on  Tempests  and  is  not  shaken.” 

Third,  they  displayed  a  fortitude,  which  defied  all 
disaster.  And  doubtless,  they  acquired  this  trait 
through  their  intimate  contact  with  their  rocky  and 
everlasting  hills.  Out  on  their  lonely,  bleak  and  wind 
swept  moors,  they  grew  close  to  nature.  The  look  in 
their  eyes  was  that  of  the  “men  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships.”  A  deep,  brooding,  philosophic  view  of 
life,  produced  a  sincere,  religious  outlook,  and  a  firm 
belief  in,  and  reverence  for,  their  God. 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  gratefully  commemorate 
their  contribution  to  the  building  of  our  nation  ?  At  a 
critical  moment  during  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  Welling¬ 
ton  gave  the  order  to  the  Household  Brigade  of  Cavalry 
to  charge.  In  front  of  the  Scots  Greys,  one  of  the 
regiments  of  this  brigade,  was  the  infantry  unit  of 
Highlanders.  As  they  opened  ranks  to  let  the  charging 
Greys  through,  they  caught  hold  of  the  stirrup  leathers 
and  went  thus  into  the  charge  shouting,  what  seems  a 
fitting  slogan  to  close  these  exercises : 

“Scotland  Forever.” 


THE  SPANISH  ERA  IN  GEORGIA  HISTORY^ 
By  J.  Randolph  Anderson 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  take  part  with  you  to¬ 
day  in  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  on  this  historic  spot  of  that  intrepid 
Clan  of  Scottish  Highlanders  whose  mission  it  was  to 
serve  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Altamaha  as  a  military 
barrier  for  the  protection  of  the  infant  colony  founded 
three  years  before  by  Oglethorpe  at  Savannah.  How 
well  and  heroically  they  fulfilled  their  mission  and  the 
splendid  services  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  which  they 
and  their  descendants  have  rendered  to  the  colony  and 
later  to  the  State,  are  fully  recorded  in  some  of  the 
most  memorable  pages  of  Georgia  history. 

The  history  of  this  region,  however,  does  not  begin 
with  Oglethorpe  or  with  the  landing  of  the  Highlanders 
on  this  bluff.  For  at  least  two  centuries  before  that 
event  and  perhaps  from  time  immemorial,  the  native 
Indians  had  selected  this  spot  we  now  call  Darien  as 
their  central  seat  of  government,  and  here,  or  about 
here,  they  located  their  capital  village  or  town  which 
they  called  “Tolomato.”  Here  resided  their  Mico,  the 
ruler  or  head  chieftain  of  a  confederation  of  tribes, 
each  of  which  paid  tribute  to  him,  and  here  also,  they 
seem  to  have  held  certain  gatherings  for  religious  or 
civil  purposes.  Our  only  knowledge  of  these  primitive 
people  and  conditions  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
observations  and  writings  of  Spaniards,  and  more 
particularly  of  Spanish  priests  who  lived  and  labored 
among  them. 

Strange  to  say,  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  thirty 
years  or  so  that  our  own  historians  have  waked  up  to 
the  fact  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the 
landing  of  Oglethorpe  and  his  colony,  Georgia  was 

1.  An  address  delivered  April  16,  1986  at  the  celebration  of  the  bi-centennial 
anniversary  of  Darien. 
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Spanish  territory  and  that  this  Spanish  Era  of  its  history 
presents  a  colorful  and  interesting  picture  of  almost 
two  centuries  of  settlement  and  effort  by  Europeans 
of  another  race  and  another  tongue  than  ours  to  de¬ 
velop,  civilize  and  Christianize  the  native  races  in  this 
territory,  known  to  them  as  “Guale”  and  which  we 
today  call  Georgia. 

We  have  all  heard  and  read  from  our  childhood  of 
the  Spanish  settlements  and  picturesque  old  Spanish 
mission  buildings  in  California  but  our  historians  have 
been  strangely  ignorant  and  strangely  silent  about  the 
fact  that  here  in  our  own  State  and  upon  our  own 
coasts  and  islands  had  been  many  Spanish  settlements 
and  missions  which  antedated  those  of  California  by 
more  than  a  century  and  some  of  whose  ruins  are  still 
in  evidence.  We  have  only  learned  of  late  years  that 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  thrilling  chapters  in 
our  early  history  is  that  of  these  same  Spanish  missions 
among  the  Indians  located  chiefly  in  their  native 
villages,  and  the  first  of  which  was  started  in  the  year 
1568,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  land¬ 
ing  of  Oglethorpe. 

The  late  Mr.  C.  C.  Jones,  who  is  recognized  as  per¬ 
haps  our  most  eminent  historian,  knew  of  the  existence 
of  these  ruins  but  could  not  account  for  them.  After 
speaking  of  the  voyages  along  our  coast  of  the  French 
commanders,  Ribaut  in  1562  and  Laudonniere  in  1564, 
he  merely  mentions  the  existence  of  these  ruins  as 
something  which  could  not  be  explained  and  says:  “It 
will  be  perceived  that  by  none  of  the  voyagers  we  have 
mentioned  nor  by  any  others  so  far  as  we  are  advised 
had  even  temporary  settlements  been  formed  between 
the  rivers  Savannah  and  St.  Mary.  And  yet  from 
certain  signs  of  ancient  occupancy,  consisting  of  tabby 
foundations  at  a  few  prominent  points,  we  cannot  re¬ 
sist  the  impression  that  at  some  remote  period  small 
forts  were  builded  or  lookouts  erected  on  the  Georgia 
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coast  long  antedating  the  advent  of  Oglethorpe.  We 
refrain  from  everything  save  a  bare  mention  of  these 
because  the  origin,  possession  and  abandonment  of 
these  ‘Remnants  of  things  that  have  passed  away’  are 
enshrouded  in  the  darkness  of  an  unrecorded  past.”^ 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  historian,  to  whom  Jones 
refers  and  who  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  years 
before  Jones.  The  Report  on  the  Province  of  Georgia 
made  in  1772  by  William  Gerar  de  Brahm,  Surveyor 
General,  speaks  on  pages  29-30  of  the  existence  of  old 
ruins  along  the  coast  and  says : 

“Out  of  Newport  [river]  makes  a  creek  into  the  next 
salt  water  stream  [called  Sapelo]  which  creek  is 
bordered  to  the  West  by  an  open  marsh  country  in 
which  lays  Demetrius  Island :  on  this  island  the  Author 
found  in  1753  the  Vestigia  of  an  Intrenchment  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  length;  as  also  many  ruins  of 
ancient  houses,  by  all  appearances  proving  a  settle¬ 
ment  made  there  before  or  in  the  Beginning  of  the  17th 
Century  for  no  Carolinian,  much  less  Georgian  can 
give  any  account  of  it.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  speculate  as  to  what  this  settle¬ 
ment  in  what  he  calls  “this  remote  and  secret  place” 
may  have  been  but  could  give  no  facts  on  which  to  base 
a  definite  conclusion.  The  best  he  could  guess  was  that 
it  may  have  been  of  persons  who  wished  to  have  an 
independent  community  away  from  Spanish  rule.  He 
does  not  mention  that  this  coast  had  been  dotted  with 
Spanish  military  posts  and  mission  settlements  since 
1566  and  that  this  might  explain  it. 

So  also  the  Rev.  George  White,  another  of  our 
prominent  historians  in  describing  the  antiquities 
found  in  McIntosh  County,  speaks  of  the  old  ruins  near 
Darien  as  something  whose  origin  and  history  were  un¬ 
known  even  in  the  year  1849  when  he  wrote  his  book. 
He  says:  “On  the  West  bank  of  the  South  channel  of 

2.  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Hittory  of  Georgia  (Boston,  1883),  I,  38. 
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the  Altamaha  River,  opposite  Darien,  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  work  or  fortification,  embracing  about 
one  acre  of  ground,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
French  or  Spaniards.”* 

It  is  both  amazing  and  incomprehensible  that  in  less 
than  a  century  the  history  and  almost  the  very  existence 
of  these  ruins  of  Spanish  settlements  seem  to  have 
passed  completely  out  of  memory  of  man  in  this 
country  so  that  not  even  a  well  known  tradition  of 
them  survived  to  guide  our  historians  into  a  search  to 
lift  the  veil  of  oblivion  that  had  fallen  over  them. 
This  has  now  been  done  in  our  day,  and  we  have 
learned  that  Spanish  settlements  meant  Franciscan 
missions  and  grew  up  around  the  missions. 

The  extraordinary  ignorance  of  our  former  his¬ 
torians  as  to  all  these  facts  naturally  prevented  them 
from  obtaining  a  correct  and  full  understanding  of  the 
causes  leading  up  to  the  English  settlement  in  Georgia 
in  1733,  and  has  caused  our  earlier  histories  to  lay  a 
distorted  and  one  sided  emphasis  on  the  idea  that  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  colony  was  primarily,  if  not 
entirely,  philanthropic  and  that  it  was  in  some  sort 
intended  as  an  asylum  for  the  idle,  the  thriftless  and 
the  incompetent.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
fact  than  this  idea.  It  is  true  that  Oglethorpe  and  the 
trustees  at  first  availed  themselves  of  the  planning  of 
this  colony  to  further  the  philanthropic  purpose  of 
aiding  persons  in  financial  distress,  and  congregations 
of  persons  suffering  from  religious  persecution;  but 
every  applicant  was  carefully  investigated  as  to  his 
character  before  being  accepted,  and  as  far  as  the 
British  government  was  concerned,  the  chief  and  con¬ 
trolling  purpose  of  the  colony  was  unmistakably  a 
military  one. 

Colonies  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence  were  un¬ 
known  to  the  statesmanship  of  that  or  any  other  age 
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but  colonies  for  military  purposes  were  as  old  as  civili¬ 
zation  itself.  It  was  not  philanthropy  which  required 
all  applicants  for  citizenship  in  the  proposed  colony 
to  be  drilled  in  arms  before  embarking,  nor  was  it 
philanthropy  which  made  special  grants  of  land  to 
those  who  would  bring  armed  retainers.  It  was  not 
philanthropy  which  required  that  land  tenures  should 
be  held  on  military  service  and  in  Tail  Male.  Philanthropy 
did  not  locate  an  armed  body  of  Scottish  Highlanders 
at  New  Inverness  in  January,  1736,  nor  establish 
Frederica  as  a  fortified  garrison  town  in  the  same  year. 
It  was  not  a  philanthropic  motive  which  caused  the 
seizing  and  fortifying  of  St.  Simons  Island  and  of 
Cumberland  Island,  both  of  which  were  outside  of  and 
beyond  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory  granted 
to  the  colony  in  its  charter.  Oglethorpe  may  have  been 
a  Paladin  of  Philanthropy  in  many  respects  but  he 
was  first  and  foremost  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  and 
the  record  shows  that  his  intense  activities  during  the 
ten  years  he  spent  in  Georgia  were  exerted  almost 
entirely  along  military  lines  or  to  accomplish  military 
ends  and  advantages. 

Of  all  the  great  Englishmen  who  had  a  hand  in  the 
colonizing  of  this  continent,  none  is  more  worthy  of 
being  honored  by  the  whole  American  people  than  he, 
for  aside  from  all  other  reasons  we  know  that  to  his 
preparedness,  his  fortitude  and  his  military  skill  is 
largely  due  the  fact  that  the  language  and  civilization 
of  our  Southeastern  States  today  is  English  instead  of 
Spanish.  To  us  Georgians,  he  stands  in  an  even  closer 
and  dearer  relation,  for  it  was  upon  our  soil  he  wrought 
out  his  great  work  and  laid  deep  and  strong  the  en¬ 
during  foundations  of  our  State. 

When  he  brought  his  colony  to  these  shores,  he  knew 
they  were  not  entering  into  any  unexplored  Eden  where 
he  and  they  might  erect  a  Utopia  away  from  strife  and 
turmoil.  They  were  entering,  and  he  knew  they  were 
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entering,  into  a  debatable  land  which  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  claimed  by  Spain  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before,  and  which  it  was  intended  that  his  colony 
should  now  seize  and  hold  for  Great  Britain.  The 
establishment  of  this  colony  really  marked  the  latest 
move  in  a  world-wide  struggle  for  world  supremacy 
which  had  been  going  on  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  between  Spain,  France  and  England,  and  in 
which  England  was  now  beginning  to  develop  as  the 
successful  contestant. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  an  era  of  exploration  and 
adventure  following  after  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indies  by  Christopher  Columbus  October  12,  1492. 
During  the  whole  of  that  century  however,  Spain  was 
the  dominent  power  in  Europe  and  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  Emperor,  Charles  V  (1509-1556)  neither  France 
nor  England  could  engage  in  colonial  ventures  across 
the  ocean  while  his  Spanish  infantry  dominated  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  Spanish  fleets  controlled  the 
seas.  It  was  not  until  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne  in  1558  that  the  rivalry  of  England  with 
Spain  became  increasingly  aggressive.  During  her 
reign.  Queen  Elizabeth  from  the  very  first  gave  every 
encouragement  to  the  building  up  of  English  sea  power. 
Bold  adventurers  like  Hawkins,  Gilbert,  Raleigh, 
Drake,  Howard  and  others  were  given  every  induce¬ 
ment  to  man  and  equip  private  ships  of  war,  and  their 
depredations  on  Spanish  commerce  and  raids  on 
Spanish  settlements  even  in  times  of  peace  were  con¬ 
doned,  if  not  actually  connived  at.  Thirty  years  after 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  accession  to  the  throne  came  the 
defeat  of  the  great  Spanish  Armada  in  1588  and  three 
years  later  an  English  fleet  under  Raleigh,  Essex  and 
Howard  almost  annihilated  the  remaining  navy  of 
Spain  in  a  great  battle  off  Cadiz.  Complete  naval 
supremacy  was  thus  secured  for  England  and  sixteen 
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years  later  witnessed  the  first  permanent  English  settle¬ 
ment  on  this  continent  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1607. 

During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  century  however, 
while  France  and  England  had  been  held  in  check, 
Spain  had  been  energetically  pushing  her  conquests 
and  consolidating  her  possessions  in  the  new  world. 
Columbus  discovered  Cuba  on  his  second  voyage  in 
1494,  and  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  and  named  Florida 
on  Easter  Sunday,  March  27,  1513.  He  explored  the 
peninsula  and  claimed  the  whole  continent  for  Spain. 
In  1519-1521  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Cortez  with 
the  aid  of  his  Aztec  sweetheart.  Dona  Marina,  and  the 
years  1531-33  witnessed  the  conquest  of  Peru  by 
Pizarro.  The  enormous  booty  obtained  in  Mexico,  Peru 
and  Central  America  set  all  Spain  afiame  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  greed  and  for  many  years  caused  her  to  look 
to  the  South,  and  resulted  in  a  distinct  slackening  up 
in  her  efforts  to  colonize  and  develop  the  northern 
continent  of  Florida. 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  from  Hispaniola 
(now  Santo  Domingo)  to  develop  the  mainland  of  the 
continent  or  the  northern  mystery  as  it  was  sometimes 
termed,  but  they  had  found  no  gold  and  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  most  ambitious  of  these  projects  was  an 
expedition  under  Ayllon  in  1526  consisting  of  seven 
ships  and  600  people  to  found  a  colony  in  Chicora, 
which  was  the  name  given  by  the  natives  to  the  coast- 
region  between  Charleston  and  Wilmington.  This  failed 
and  no  further  serious  efforts  at  settlement  of  the  main¬ 
land  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  until  after  1560 
when  they  were  apparently  stimulated  again  by  French 
intrusion  into  this  South  Atlantic  territory. 

In  1562  the  great  French  Admiral  Coligny,  head  of 
the  Protestant  party  in  France  sent  out  an  expedition 
under  Capt.  Jean  Ribaut  to  find  a  suitable  location  in 
the  new  world  for  Huguenot  colonies.  Ribaut  explored 
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the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s  River 
to  Port  Royal  Sound,  naming  the  rivers  after  those  in 
France.  The  Savannah  River  he  named  the  “Gironde.” 
His  colony  of  thirty  men  was  finally  located  on  what  is 
now  Parris  Island  but  it  failed  miserably  and  was  aban¬ 
doned  within  a  year.  The  next  year,  1564,  Coligny 
sent  out  a  new  and  larger  expedition  under  his  kinsman, 
Rene  de  Laudonniere.  He  ascended  the  St.  John’s  River 
and  located  his  colony  on  St.  John’s  Bluff,  where  he 
built  Fort  Caroline  and  erected  a  stone  column  bearing 
the  arms  of  France  to  evidence  her  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  that  territory. 

When  the  news  reached  Spain  that  French  heretics 
had  trespassed  upon  and  were  settled  in  the  Spanish 
territory  of  Florida,  Phillip  II  had  just  been  persuaded 
to  authorize  another  effort  to  colonize  the  mainland, 
and  had  commissioned  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles  to 
command  the  expedition  with  the  rank  of  Adelantado 
or  Governor  General  for  the  whole  continent.  On  the 
news  of  the  French  intrusion  the  force  assigned  to 
Menendez  was  greatly  increased  and  he  sailed  for 
Cuba  on  June  29,  1565,  with  eleven  ships  and  a  force 
of  over  one  thousand  soldiers.  He  was  a  cold  blooded 
butcher  of  his  enemies  and  he  may  have  been  a  “pious 
cutthroat”  as  Parkman  calls  him,  but  he  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  very  ablest  soldiers,  colonizers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  his  day. 

That  English  sea  rovers  as  early  as  1565  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  Florida  and  Georgia  coasts  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  that  year  an  English  squadron 
under  Captain  John  Hawkins,  returning  from  a  slave 
trading  expedition  to  Santo  Domingo  put  in  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John’s  River  and  discovered  that  the 
French  colony  at  Fort  Caroline  was  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  The  French  Admiral  Ribaut  arrived  there 
shortly  afterward  however,  with  seven  ships,  bringing 
provisions  and  supplies  and  about  three  hundred  men. 
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and  women  for  the  colony.  There  were  great  rejoicings 
and  little  did  they  dream  of  the  dark  fate  that  was 
even  then  coming  toward  them  from  the  southward. 

Menendez  had  completed  his  preparations  and  had 
sailed  from  Havana  with  34  ships  and  2,646  men  to 
expel  the  French  intruders  and  establish  a  strong 
Spanish  colony  at  San  Augustin.  Part  of  his  fleet  was 
perceived  by  the  French  vessels  anchored  in  the  St. 
John’s  and  at  Fort  Caroline  all  was  excitement  and 
preparation.  A  council  of  war  was  held  at  which  it 
was  decided  that  Laudonniere  with  only  a  small 
garrison  should  hold  the  Fort  while  Ribaut  with  the 
best  ships,  the  troops  and  most  of  the  men  able  to 
bear  arms  should  sail  to  attack  the  Spaniards  before 
they  could  establish  themselves  on  the  land.  By  the 
grim  chance  of  fate,  a  sudden  tropical  hurricane 
scattered  his  ships  and  drove  them  ashore  as  wrecks  at 
various  points  along  the  coast  where  his  troops  were 
later  trapped  at  Matanzas  by  Menendez.  Of  the  whole 
force  of  some  550  men  about  350  surrendered  and  all 
but  about  16  who  claimed  not  to  be  heretics  were 
massacred  in  cold  blood.  The  remaining  200  refused 
to  surrender  and  made  their  way  into  the  forests,  and 
none  was  ever  heard  of  again.  When  Ribaut’s  fleet 
first  disappeared  in  the  storm,  Menendez  took  the 
offensive,  made  a  surprise  attack  upon  and  captured 
Fort  Caroline  and  massacred  nearly  all  the  inhabitants. 
Only  a  few  escaped  and  thus  was  extinguished  in  blood 
the  second  and  last  attempt  of  France  to  plant  colonies 
on  the  South  Atlantic  coast  of  this  continent. 

The  French  having  been  driven  out  and  disposed  of, 
Menendez  proceeded  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the 
Spanish  dominion  over  the  whole  region.  Fort  Caroline 
was  enlarged,  strengthened  and  re-named  Fort  San 
Mateo.  The  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  were  ex¬ 
plored  in  April,  1566,  and  a  strong  military  presidio 
of  San  Felipe  was  established  on  what  is  now  Parris 
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Island  in  Port  Royal  Sound  with  a  garrison  of  110  men. 
It  was  when  returning  from  San  Felipe  that  in  July, 
1566,  Menendez  established  the  first  Spanish  settlement 
in  Guale,  (as  Georgia  was  then  called)  by  building  a 
fort  with  a  garrison  of  30  men  on  Santa  Catalina  (now 
St.  Catherine’s)  Island.  In  that  and  in  the  following 
years,  two  expeditions  were  sent  out  from  San  Felipe 
or  Santa  Elena  as  it  was  also  called,  under  Captain  Juan 
Pardo,  to  explore  the  interior  with  the  result  that 
practically  the  whole  territory,  now  Georgia,  was  al¬ 
most  encircled  by  a  loosely  flung  chain  of  small  mili¬ 
tary  posts  extending  from  the  base  at  Santa  Elena  on 
the  North,  to  near  the  head  of  the  Savannah  River, 
thence  across  to  Cauchi  (Nacoochee)  and  Chiaha 
(Rome),  whence  ready  access  to  the  Gulf  could  be  had 
either  by  crossing  over  to  the  Chattahoochee  and  fol¬ 
lowing  that  stream  down  into  Apalache  or  by  going 
down  the  Coosa  and  Alabama  rivers  to  Mauvila 
(Mobile). 

Menendez  Anally  returned  to  Spain  in  1572  and  died 
there  in  1574  leaving  the  province  in  the  hands  of  his 
very  able  nephew  Pedro  Menendez  Marques,  who  for 
nearly  20  years  successfully  directed  its  affairs.-  In 
1573  he  made  a  careful  exploration  of  all  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  the  southern  tip  of  Florida  to  the  Bay  of 
Santa  Maria  (Chesapeake  Bay)  on  the  North  and 
made  notes,  maps  and  charts  of  all  ports,  rivers,  bars, 
shoals,  harbors,  etc.  Spanish  settlements  were  not  how¬ 
ever,  confined  to  the  Atlantic  coasts.  St.  Augustine  was 
from  the  beginning  the  capital  and  administrative  base 
for  all  Florida  but  about  equal  to  it  in  importance  from 
a  very  early  day  had  been  the  district  in  northwestern 
Florida  at  the  head  of  Apalache  Bay  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Ponce  de  Leon’s  lieutenant  in  1513.  There 
the  garrisoned  post  of  San  Luis  had  been  established 
in  1633  near  the  present  city  of  Tallahassee,  and  be¬ 
came  the  military  base  for  all  western  Florida  and  for 
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expansion  up  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers  into 
the  lands  of  the  Apalachicolas  and  of  the  Cherokees; 
now  western  and  northern  Georgia.  The  port  of  the 
district  was  San  Marcos  and  by  1639  there  was  regular 
packet  boat  service  with  San  Augustin  and  with 
Havana.  By  1655  nine  flourishing  religious  missions 
had  been  established ;  settlements  and  plantations  soon 
followed  and  San  Luis  and  San  Marcos  became  thriving 
business  centers.  Trade  relations  were  entered  into 
with  the  natives  beyond  Pensacola  and  with  the  con¬ 
federacy  of  the  Apalachicolas  towns  above  the  falls 
of  the  Chattahoochee  in  Georgia.  A  strong  fort  was 
built  at  Apalachicola  (above  the  present  Columbus) 
by  Captain  Primo  de  Rivera  in  1689,  “with  stockade, 
parapet,  ditch  and  four  bastions”  and  a  garrison  of  40 
men.  A  presidio  and  a  mission  were  also  established 
at  New  Sabacola  at  the  Junction  of  the  Flint  and 
Chattahoochee  rivers. 

The  history  of  the  early  Spanish  Missions  and  their 
Christianizing  efforts  among  the  Indians  is  most  in¬ 
teresting  but  I  can  do  little  more  than  refer  to  them 
in  this  address.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  who  in  1568 
had  first  come  over  to  Guale,  had  not  been  successful 
and  in  1593  the  Franciscans  were  granted  permission 
to  enter  Florida.  Twelve  of  them  promptly  started 
missions  along  the  Guale  coast  and  on  the  sea  islands. 
Five  more  of  the  Little  Brothers,  as  they  were  called, 
came  over  in  1595  and  old  churches  were  restored  and 
new  ones  built  in  seven  native  towns.  Several  of  these 
were  destroyed  and  some  of  the  Brothers  killed  in  an 
Indian  revolt  which  blazed  out  in  1597  but  by  1605 
all  the  missions  were  restored,  the  chief  ones  being  this 
time  built  of  tabby.  These  Missions  were  of  two  classes : 
“Doctrinas”  or  permanent  organized  mission  establish¬ 
ments,  and  “Visitas,”  or  Chapels  where  services  were 
held  periodically  or  perhaps  only  occasionally.  One  of 
the  chief  organized  missions  was  founded  by  Fray 
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Pedro  Ruiz  in  1595  and  was  located  at  or  in  the  Indian 
village  of  Tolomato.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  Indian 
uprising  of  1597.  It  was  reconstructed  eight  years  later 
but  was  then,  by  order  of  Governor  Pedro  Ibarra,  built 
in  the  neighboring  village  of  Espogache.  It  continued, 
however,  to  serve  as  the  Tolomato  Mission  and  was 
known  by  both  names.  Its  importance  as  a  mission  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  rededication  of  the  new 
Church  was  attended  by  twenty  Indian  Chiefs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chief  of  Espogache  and  the  Chief  of  Tupique. 
The  old  Tupique  Mission  in  the  northeast  part  of  this 
present  county  had  also  been  destroyed  in  1597  and 
had  not  been  rebuilt.  The  devoted  zeal  of  these 
Franciscan  friars  and  the  successful  result  of  their 
labors  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  April,  1606,  the 
Bishop  of  Havana  made  a  pastoral  visitation  to  all  the 
Guale  coast  missions  and  gave  the  rite  of  confirmation 
to  1652  Christianized  Indians  of  Guale. 

The  golden  era  of  Spanish  rule  in  Guale  lasted  from 
the  year  1600  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  century 
unbroken  by  any  serious  disturbance  from  within  or 
alarm  from  without  until  1670  when  the  English  came 
to  Carolina.  Spain  had  then  already  begun  to  enter 
on  her  decadence.  She  had  never  recovered  from  the 
destruction  of  her  sea  power  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  continue  to  support  an  aggressive  expansion 
of  her  American  colonies  and  while  she  still  had  the 
appearance  of  being  fomidable,  she  had  passed  her 
zenith.  England  and  France  were  destined  to  be  the 
next  actors  on  the  stage  of  history  as  rivals  for  control 
of  the  North  American  continent. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  both  England  and  France 
gained  their  first  permanent  footholds  on  this  continent 
at  approximately  the  same  time.  The  English  settle¬ 
ment  at  Jamestown  was  made  May  13,  1607,  and  in 
the  very  next  year  Champlain  established  the  first 
permanent  French  colony  at  Quebec.  Neither  nation 
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concerned  itself  at  all  about  the  claims  or  even  the 
rights  which  Spain  might  have  to  the  territories  they 
were  entering  upon.  The  charters  granted  by  Great 
Britain  to  Virginia,  to  Carolina  and  later  to  Georgia 
all  made  grants  extending  to  the  Pacifiic  in  complete 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  portions  of  the  territories 
granted  had  long  belonged  to  Spain  and  that  other 
portions  were  occupied  by  France. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  after  Jamestown,  England 
seems  to  have  recognized  the  Spanish  title  to  the 
country  south  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  to  have  con¬ 
fined  her  efforts  toward  consolidating  her  hold  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Coast  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  France  went  steadily  on  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  whole  of  Canada  and  then  proceeded  to  obtain 
control  of  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley,  thus  hemming 
in  any  attempted  English  expansion  in  those  directions. 
An  ultimate  clash  at  arms  between  these  two  nations 
for  supremacy  on  this  continent  was  thus  rendered  in¬ 
evitable. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1670  that  any  English 
settlement  was  made  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  when 
Governor  William  Sayle  from  Barbados  landed  his 
colony  of  some  200  persons  at  Charles  Town.  Spain 
had  for  several  years  been  vigorously  protesting  to 
Great  Britain  against  the  Carolina  charters  and  the 
contemplated  English  intrusion  into  her  territory. 
Finally,  in  the  same  year  that  Charles  Town  was 
founded,  a  treaty  was  made  and  signed  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Spain  by  which  the  possession  of  Charles 
Town  by  the  English  and  of  the  country  to  the  south 
by  the  Spaniards  was  recognized  and  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  bound  itself  to  respect  the  territory 
of  the  other.  The  exact  boundary  line  between  them 
was  to  be  delimited  by  a  joint  commission  and  one  of 
Spain’s  later  grievances  was  that  her  commissioners 
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when  they  reached  Charleston  could  never  secure  a 
meeting  with  any  authorized  English  commissioners. 

The  Carolina  colonists  soon  began  to  intrude  upon 
the  Spanish  territory  of  Orista  north  of  the  Savannah 
River  and  also  to  make  incursions  into  Guale  itself.  In 
1680,  although  England  and  Spain  were  at  peace,  a 
band  of  Carolianians  with  some  300  Indian  allies  made 
an  attack  on  the  Spanish  mission  and  settlement  on 
Santa  Catalina  Island.  They  were  repulsed  by  the 
garrison  but  alarm  and  terror  was  spread  among  the 
natives  by  this  and  by  repeated  raiding  expeditions 
made  from  Carolina  into  Guale,  some  of  them  pene¬ 
trating  into  middle  and  Southwest  Georgia  as  far  as 
the  Chattahoochee.  One  terrifying  feature  of  these 
raids  was  that  they  aimed  at  the  capture  of  natives  to 
be  taken  back  to  Carolina  to  be  sold  as  slaves  either 
to  the  local  planters  there  or  to  be  shipped  and  sold 
to  various  points  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Spanish 
presidio  at  Santa  Elena  had  to  be  abandoned  and  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  Lord  Cardross  planted  a  Scotch  colony 
at  Port  Royal  itself.  In  1685  he  organized  a  raid  on  a 
big  scale  with  some  colonists  and  a  large  force  of 
Yamassee  Indians.  They  invaded  Guale  and  raided 
across  it  beyond  the  Altamaha  and  passing  west  of  the 
Okefenokee  they  penetrated  well  into  northern  Florida 
and  plundered  one  of  the  large  missions  on  the  Suwanee 
River  about  85  miles  west  of  San  Augustin  itself.  Laden 
with  spoils  and  captives,  they  retreated  swiftly  to  the 
Savannah  River  where  Cardross  met  them  and  bought 
their  booty  and  their  captives.  The  next  year  the 
Spaniards  retaliated  by  completely  destroying  the 
Scotch  colony  at  Port  Royal  and  killed  or  drove  off  the 
inhabitants. 

From  1680  onward,  the  Spanish  Governors  at  San 
Augustin  were  kept  continually  on  the  defensive 
against  these  depredations  on  their  territory  or  were 
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retaliating  with  punitive  expeditions  of  their  own.  The 
realization  was  forced  upon  them  of  the  necessity  for 
fortifying  San  Augustin  more  strongly  and  by  1687 
they  had  substantially  completed  the  then  great  stone 
fortress  which  in  later  years  successfully  defied  two 
separate  sieges  by  English  colonial  armies  and  which 
still  stands  intact  today,  a  mute  evidence  of  Spain’s 
will  in  those  olden  days  to  try  to  hold  her  possessions 
on  this  South  Atlantic  Coast. 

But  it  was  not  only  with  the  Carolina  colonists  that 
the  Spanish  governors  had  to  deal.  About  this  time, 
1680-1685,  the  English  government,  being  no  longer 
afraid  of  any  other  sea  power,  and  in  order  to  protect 
the  trade  of  English  vessels,  undertook  to  suppress  the 
indiscriminate  freebooting  on  the  seas  which  thereto¬ 
fore  had  been  freely  indulged  in  by  corsairs  and 
buccaneers.  The  result  was  that  many  of  these  reckless 
sea-rovers  resorted  to  open  piracy,  and  plundered  on 
land  as  well  as  at  sea  wherever  they  could.  Spanish 
settlements  and  English  settlements  were  alike  to  them 
and  both  Spanish  Guale  and  English  Carolina  suffered 
severely  from  their  depredations.  In  1683  all  the 
Missions  in  South  Guale  were  plundered  by  the  pirate 
Agramont,  who  was  followed  by  the  equally  infamous 
Hinckley  in  1684,  and  Agramont  himself  made  a  second 
raid  on  these  missions  in  1685.  These  raids  nearly 
compassed  the  ruin  of  the  Guale  coast  missions,  and  in 
1686  Governor  Cabrera  had  virtually  to  abandon  their 
protection  by  withdrawing  the  military  headquarters 
of  Guale  from  Zapala  (Sapelo)  to  Santa  Maria  (St. 
Mary’s). 

The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  Europe  was 
known  in  America  as  Queen  Anne’s  War  and  in  Caro¬ 
lina  it  was  signalized  by  an  ambitious  attempt  to 
destroy  Spanish  power  in  America.  Governor  Moore  in 
person  led  a  strong  expedition  against  San  Augustin 
in  1702  and  besieged  the  fortress  for  a  month  but  was 
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unable  to  take  it  and  had  to  withdraw.  He  destroyed 
three  missions  and  all  settlements  in  his  path  and  both 
on  his  advance  and  retreat  did  widespread  havoc  and 
destruction  along  his  route  through  Georgia  to  the  still 
remaining  missions  and  settlements  along  the  coast. 
The  next  year  he  or  his  son  set  out  from  Charles  Town 
with  quite  an  army  of  hunters  and  Indians  to  destroy 
the  district  of  Apalache.  They  defeated  the  Spanish 
garrison  of  San  Luis  and  devastated  the  province.  Out 
of  14  mission  towns,  only  one  was  not  destroyed,  and 
Moore  finally  withdrew  taking  with  him  a  vast  amount 
of  booty  and  1,400  captive  mission  Indians.  Under  the 
frequent  attacks  and  raids  from  Carolina,  the  Spanish 
governors  at  San  Augustin  had  found  it  necessary  to 
gradually  withdraw  their  military  outposts  from  Parris 
Island  to  St.  Catherine’s,  then  to  Zapala,  then  to  St. 
Mary’s  and  before  the  end  of  Queen  Anne’s  war,  from 
St.  Mary’s  to  the  St.  John’s. 

While  Spain  was  thus  losing  ground,  the  French  had 
been  energetically  pushing  their  way  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  along  the  Gulf  coast.  They  had  in  this  way 
taken  possession  of  more  than  half  of  the  territory 
called  for  by  Carolina’s  charter  and  thus  France  had 
become  a  more  serious  menace  to  them  than  the 
Spaniards  had  been.  The  French  settled  St.  Louis  in 
1674,  only  four  years  after  the  founding  of  Charleston, 
and  by  1682  LaSalle  had  descended  the  Mississippi  all 
the  way  to  the  mouth,  had  claimed  the  entire  valley 
of  the  great  river  for  France  and  named  it  Louisiana 
in  honor  of  King  Louis  XV.  In  1699  a  French  colony 
was  planted  at  Biloxi  and  one  at  Mobile  in  1702.  By 
1722  New  Orleans  became  the  capital  of  the  whole 
Louisiana  territory  and  French  influence  and  intrigues 
began  to  appear  at  Mobile  and  even  along  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  in  Georgia,  which  it  must  be  remembered  was 
then  included  in  the  charter  of  Carolina. 
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In  1710,  Carolina  was  divided  into  two  separate 
provinces,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  The 
resources  of  the  proprietary  government  of  South 
Carolina  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  adequately  pro¬ 
tecting  the  colony  any  longer  against  pirates,  Indians, 
Spaniards  and  French,  and  in  1729  seven  of  the  eight 
Lords  Proprietors  sold  to  the  English  crown  all  their 
proprietary  rights  both  of  jurisdiction  and  to  the  soil 
and  South  Carolina  became  a  royal  colony  under  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  King.  The  privy  council 
to  the  English  Crown  recognized  fully  the  need  and  the 
importance  of  affording  protection  to  the  southern 
frontiers  of  Carolina  and  on  June  9th,  1732,  a  Charter 
was  granted  by  George  II  to  “The  Trustees  for  Estab¬ 
lishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America.”  It  was 
certainly  known  to  the  King  and  his  privy  council  that 
the  territory  granted  was  claimed  by  Spain  and  had 
been  recognized  as  her  territory  in  the  Treaty  of  1670 ; 
and  between  the  lines  of  the  document  the  real  fact 
is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  Georgia  was  to  serve  as  a 
bulwark  for  Carolina  against  all  comers;  and  Spain 
and  France  were  the  only  possible  outside  comers  to 
guard  against.  Viscount  Percival,  who  later  became 
the  Earl  of  Egmont,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
corporation  and  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
common  council. 

In  the  preparation  for  what  lay  before  the  colonists, 
the  Trustees  subjected  each  applicant  to  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  and  no  one  was  accepted  who  was  not 
found  worthy  to  be  given  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the 
new  colony.  When  the  good  ship  “Anne”  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  November  17th,  1732,  there  were  about 
130  souls  on  board  in  which  were  included  35  families. 
They  arrived  off  Charleston  January  13,  1733.  The  ship 
was  sent  to  Beaufort  while  Oglethorpe  went  up  to 
Yamacraw  Bluff  to  inspect  it  as  a  site  for  the  colony 
and  to  effect  an  amicable  understanding  with  the 
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Indians  located  there.  At  Yamacraw,  a  Carolina  trader, 
John  Musgrove,  had  a  trading  post  at  a  village  of  a 
small  tribe  of  Yamacraw  Indians  under  a  chief  or  Mico 
called  Tomo-chi-chi.  Mary  Musgrove,  the  half-breed 
wife  of  the  trader,  served  as  an  interpreter  and 
Oglethorpe  after  some  time,  most  fortunately  succeeded 
not  only  in  securing  the  needed  treaty,  but  also  in 
gaining  the  real  friendship  of  Tomo-chi-chi,  who  was 
ever  afterward  the  loyal  ally  of  the  colony  and  assisted 
it  in  numberless  ways. 

The  colony  had  been  waiting  at  Beaufort  for  about 
a  month  when  finally  Oglethorpe  returned  and  prepa¬ 
rations  were  made  for  its  departure  to  its  new  home. 
Before  leaving,  a  great  feast  provided  by  Oglethorpe 
was  had  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the  good  people  of 
Beaufort  for  all  their  kind  hospitality.  History  says 
that  part  of  the  menu  on  this  occasion  consisted  of 
four  fat  hogs,  eight  turkeys,  many  fowls,  English  beef, 
a  hogshead  of  punch,  a  hogshead  of  beer,  and  a 
generous  quantity  of  wine,  and  that  everything  was 
conducted  in  so  agreeable  a  manner  that  no  one  became 
drunk. 

The  expedition  set  sail  from  Beaufort  for  Savannah 
on  January  30th,  old  style,  stopping  two  nights  en 
route,  and  arrived  at  Yamacraw  Bluff  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  12th,  1733,  of  our  present  calendar.  By 
dark  they  had  erected  four  large  tents,  one  for  each 
tything,  where  they  passed  their  first  night  on  Georgia 
soil.  As  the  historian  Jones,  has  expressed  it,  “Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  faithful  to  his  trust,  sought  no  protection  save 
the  shelter  of  the  towering  pines,  and  having  posted 
his  sentinels,  lay  upon  the  ground  near  the  central 
watch  fire.  The  ocean  had  been  crossed  and  the  germ 
of  a  new  (English)  colony  was  planted  in  America.” 

Almost  immediately  upon  the  landing  of  the  colonists, 
Oglethorpe  began  to  take  steps  for  their  defense.  Elven 
before  all  the  people  were  housed  a  battery  of  cannon 
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was  mounted  on  the  northeast  point  of  the  Bluff  and 
the  town  was  stockaded.  Fort  Argyle  was  built  where 
the  “Creek  Path”  or  regular  Indian  trail  crossed  the 
great  Ogeechee  River  and  ten  families  were  sent  from 
Savannah  to  settle  there  and  serve  as  a  garrison.  Small 
forts  were  built  and  garrisoned  as  speedily  as  possible 
at  Thunderbolt  and  at  the  northeast  end  of  Skidaway 
Island  to  guard  the  water  approaches  from  the  south ; 
and  Fort  Wormsloe,  was  erected  to  defend  the  Skid¬ 
away  Narrows  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  detachment 
from  Captain  Noble  Jones’  Company  of  marines. 

In  May  of  that  year  he  secured  a  meeting  in  Savan¬ 
nah  of  the  Indian  Chiefs  of  the  eight  towns  of  the  Lower 
Creeks  Confederation  and  obtained  from  them  a  treaty 
which  was  substantially  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  the  confederacy  and  the  Colonists 
against  the  Spaniards  and  the  French.  The  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  following  pledge  by  the  confederacy : 
“Lastly  we  promise  with  stout  hearts  and  love  to  our 
brothers  the  English  to  give  no  encouragement  to  any 
other  white  people  but  themselves  to  settle  amongst 
us,  and  that  we  will  not  have  any  correspondence  with 
the  Spaniards  or  French,  and  to  show  that,  we  both  for 
the  good  of  ourselves,  our  wives  and  our  children  do 
firmly  promise  to  keep  this  talk  in  our  hearts  as  long 
as  the  sun  shall  shine  or  the  waters  run  in  the  rivers.” 

In  January,  1734,  Oglethorpe  made  a  reconnaissance 
of  the  southern  frontier  of  the  province,  and  although 
the  Charter  of  the  colony  named  the  Altamaha  River 
as  its  southern  boundary,  he  decided  that  the  possession 
of  St.  Simons  Island  was  strategically  necessary,  and 
that  strong  military  establishments  were  needed  at  the 
two  sites,  subsequently  know  as  Frederica  on  the  island 
and  New  Inverness  or  Darien,  about  sixteen  miles  up 
the  Altamaha.  His  report  to  the  Trustees  in  these 
respects  happened  to  co-incide  with  a  memorial  to  the 
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King  from  the  Governor  and  Assembly  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  urging  the  necessity  of  establishing  military  posts 
on  the  southern  frontier  of  Georgia  so  as  to  defend  the 
territory  adjacent  to  the  Spaniards  and  protect  the 
British  trade  with  the  Gulf.  The  Trustees  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  from  the  British  Parliament  a 
special  grant  of  26,000  pounds  “for  the  settling,  fortifying 
and  defending  the  colony."  As  the  proposed  new  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Altamaha  was  to  be  entirely  military  in 
its  nature  and  purpose,  it  called  for  the  selection  of 
hardy  men  of  proved  reputation  and  valor,  and  the 
disturbed  conditions  existing  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  ever  since  the  Stuart  uprising  of  1715  afforded 
an  inviting  field  from  which  to  secure  just  the  class 
of  men  needed  for  the  enterprise. 

The  Trustees  commissioned  Lieutenant  Hugh  Mackay 
to  recruit  settlers  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
He  proceeded  to  Inverness  where  he  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  assistance  of  John  Mohr  McIntosh,  a  man 
of  the  highest  standing,  chief  of  the  clan  of  that  name, 
whose  estates  had  been  forfeited  for  his  support  of 
the  Jacobite  cause.  Their  efforts  were  so  successful 
that  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  with  fifty  women 
and  children  were  accepted  and  enrolled  at  Inverness. 
These  were  all  picked  men  of  known  good  character 
and  were  carefully  selected  for  their  military  qualities. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  minister  of  their  own 
selection,  the  Rev.  John  McLeod,  a  native  of  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  and  thus  established  a  strong  Presbyterian 
foundation  on  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

John  Mohr  McIntosh,  with  his  two  sons,  William 
and  Lachlan,  and  a  number  of  their  kinsmen  of  the 
McIntosh  Clan  were  from  the  town  and  district  of 
Borlam,  not  far  from  Inverness,  and  a  number  of  the 
others  were  from  the  Glen  of  Stralbdean,  about  nine 
miles  distant.  They  were  grouped  together  and  organ- 
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ized  as  a  military  band  or  company  under  their  own 
officers  who  were  all  men  well  known  and  of  high 
repute  throughout  the  Highlands. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Inverness  October  18, 
1735,  on  a  vessel  called  the  “Prince  of  Wales”  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  George  Dunbar  and  after  a  tedious 
voyage  of  three  months  arrived  in  the  Savannah  River 
the  following  January.  From  there  they  were  trans¬ 
ported  in  periaguas  and  long  boats  to  their  place  of 
settlement  on  the  Altahama  which  they  called  New 
Inverness,  although  the  district  they  were  to  hold  and 
cultivate  was  called  Darien,  and  this  later  became  the 
name  of  their  settlement  itself.  Here  they  built  a  fort 
with  four  cannon,  a  guard  house,  a  store  and  a  chapel 
and  huts  for  temporary  use  as  dwellings.  They  were 
required  to  do  regular  military  guard  duty  daily  and 
in  their  kilts  and  plaids,  with  their  claymores,  targets 
and  firearms,  they  made  a  fine  showing  and  looked  just 
the  sort  of  brave,  hardy  men  needed  to  guard  and  hold 
a  frontier  outpost  of  this  kind.  Captain  Hugh  Mackay 
very  soon  located  a  road  to  connect  them  with  Savan¬ 
nah.  It  followed  the  Indian  trails  and  is  the  same  route 
which  we  use  today  and  call  the  Coastal  Highway. 

In  March,  1736,  Captain  Mackay  with  30  High¬ 
landers  and  10  men  of  the  Independent  Company  of 
Rangers,  with  Tomo-chi-chi  and  40  Indians,  accom¬ 
panied  Oglethorpe  on  an  expedition  to  the  southward 
as  Oglethorpe  wished  to  reconnoitre  the  region  where, 
as  his  report  says,  “his  Majesty’s  Dominions  and  the 
Spaniards  Joyn.”  It  is  clear  from  his  actions  however 
that  he  was  not  concerning  himself  as  to  any  legal 
rights  of  his  Majesty,  but  had  now  definitely  decided  to 
ignore  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  Colony  as  fixed 
in  its  Charter  and  to  seize  as  much  of  the  undefended 
Spanish  territory  as  his  military  resources  could 
possibly  permit  him  to  hold. 
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He  proceeded  by  erecting  a  small  fort  on  Jekyl 
Island  and  next  marked  out  a  fort,  Fort  St.  Andrew, 
on  the  northwest  point  of  Cumberland  Island,  where  he 
left  Captain  Mackay  and  his  30  Highlanders  with  in¬ 
structions  to  build  and  garrison  it.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  strictly  Highlander 
settlement  at  New  Inverness.  Captain  Mackay  had  no 
engineer  officer  to  assist  him  in  building  the  fort  and 
the  extremely  loose  sandy  soil  made  it  difficult  to  con¬ 
struct  parapets  so  it  is  said  he  adopted  the  same  method 
used  by  Julius  Caesar  in  his  wars  in  Gaul  and  made 
the  fort  by  laying  trees  and  earth  in  alternate  layers. 
Later  in  the  summer,  the  Highland  settlement  at  New 
Inverness  was  further  depleted  by  the  removal  of  a 
small  detachment  under  Lieutenant  McIntosh  to  St. 
Simons  where  that  officer  drilled  the  Frederica  settlers 
every  day  in  the  use  of  arms  and  gave  them  other 
military  training.  Frederica  had  been  laid  out  and 
settled  as  a  fortified  town,  on  the  plan  of  a  Roman 
Camp,  in  the  Spring  of  1736. 

In  that  same  summer  of  1736,  Oglethorpe  also  estab¬ 
lished  Fort  William  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cum¬ 
berland  Island  to  control  the  entrance  to  Amelia  Sound 
and  the  inland  passage  to  St.  Augustine.  He  pushed  his 
outposts  even  further  south,  and  having  discovered  the 
traces  of  an  old  fort  on  San  Juan  island  near  the 
entrance  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  he  took  possession  of 
it,  renamed  it  Fort  St.  George,  and  sent  a  detachment 
of  Highlanders  there  under  Captain  Hermsdorf  to  re¬ 
build  and  occupy  it.  This  was  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida.  It  was  considered  by  Oglethorpe 
a  very  important  military  post  both  for  holding  the 
Spaniards  in  check  and  also  to  furnish  the  earliest  news 
of  any  hostile  move  on  their  part. 

Naturally  these  intense  military  activities  and  prepa¬ 
rations  aroused  suspicion,  apprehension  and  hostility 
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at  St.  Augustine  and  in  Spain.  To  allay  these  and  try 
to  reach  an  amicable  understanding  as  to  a  boundary 
line,  the  British  Government  commissioned  Mr.  Charles 
Dempsey,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
in  London,  to  go  to  St.  Augustine  and  arrange  for  a 
convention  between  the  governors  of  Georgia  and 
Florida.  After  many  vicissitudes  and  delays,  it  was 
finally  decided  by  the  Spanish  Governor  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  to  have  Don  Pedro  Lamberto,  Captain  of  Horse 
and  Don  Manuel  d’Arcy,  Adjutant  of  the  Garrison, 
return  with  Mr.  Charles  Dempsey,  Mr.  Horton  and 
Major  Richards,  with  letters  of  civility  to  Oglethorpe 
and  to  desire  friendship.  Oglethorpe  caused  them  to  be 
entertained  on  Captain  Gascoigne’s  war  vessel,  the 
“Hawk,”  while  he  was  taking  cannon,  50  men  and  two 
months’  provisions  to  strengthen  Fort  St.  George,  which 
he  feared  might  be  besieged.  He  had  passed  them  on 
his  way  to  that  fort,  and  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Frederica,  he  ordered  Ensign  Mackay  to  bring  from 
Darien  “some  of  the  genteelest  Highlanders”  to  serve 
as  a  guard  of  honor  at  the  Conference.  The  meetings 
were  held  on  the  man  of  war  on  June  19th  and  20th. 
Ensign  Mackay  with  his  Highlanders  in  their  bonnets 
and  plaids  with  broadswords  and  targets  were  drawn 
up  on  one  side  of  the  ship  and  made  a  brave  sight 
while  a  detachment  of  the  Independent  Company  in 
full  regimentals  lined  the  other  side.  The  bluejackets 
of  the  warship  manned  the  shrouds  and  stood  sentry 
with  drawn  cutlasses  at  the  cabin  door.  Salutes  were 
fired  from  the  ship  and  from  the  shore  and  everything 
possible  was  done  to  entertain  as  well  as  impress  the 
Spanish  Commissioners.  The  result  of  the  conference 
was  a  temporary  era  of  apparently  improved  relations 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  fixing  of  the  boundary 
should  be  referred  to  the  respective  Governments  in 
Europe.  Nothing  definite,  however,  resulted  from  the 
subsequent  negotiations  in  London  and  Madrid  and 
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finally  in  the  fall  of  1736  the  Spanish  Government  both 
at  London  and  at  Frederica  made  a  peremptory  demand 
that  the  Treaty  of  1670  between  the  two  countries  be 
respected  and  that  the  English  evacuate  all  the  terri¬ 
tories  they  were  occupying  South  of  St.  Helena’s  Sound. 

Oglethorpe  promptly  took  ship  for  England  to  aid 
the  Trustees  to  obtain  financial  and  military  assistance 
from  Parliament.  Their  efforts  were  successful  despite 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  the  Spanish  Am¬ 
bassador.  A  battalion  of  regulars  was  sent  from 
Gibraltar  to  Cumberland  Island.  Oglethorpe  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  raise  a  regiment  of  six  companies  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  one  grenadier  company,  in  all  about  700 
men,  and  of  which  he  was  commissioned  as  Colonel. 
He  was  also  given  a  Commission  as  General  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  all  his  Majesty’s  forces,  regular 
and  colonial,  in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  Georgia. 
These  additional  troops  all  arrived  at  their  stations 
in  Georgia  by  the  fall  of  1738. 

The  garrison  at  Fort  St.  George  had  meanwhile  been 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  fort  on  Amelia  Island  as  the 
most  southerly  English  post.  It  consisted  of  about 
forty  men,  and  some  women  and  children.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1739,  a  band  of  Spaniards,  Indians  and  negroes 
landed  on  Amelia  Island  and  murdered  and  mutilated 
two  unarmed  Highlanders.  The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  broke  out  in  Europe  that  year  in  which 
England  and  Spain  were  on  opposite  sides  and  in  May, 
1740,  General  Oglethorpe,  with  a  land  army  of  over 
two  thousand  regulars,  militia  and  Indians,  marched 
to  attack  St.  Augustine  in  which  he  was  to  be  joined 
by  the  British  fleet  under  command  of  Sir  Yelverton 
Peyton.  Fort  Mousa,  about  two  miles  from  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  was  evacuated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Oglethorpe 
placed  Colonel  Palmer  in  command  of  it  with  95  High¬ 
landers  and  42  Indians,  while  Oglethorpe  himself,  with 
his  own  regiment  and  most  of  the  Indians  landed  on 
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Anastasia  Island  to  bombard  the  town  and  fort  from 
there.  A  Spanish  force  of  three  hundred  men  under 
Don  Antonio  Salgrado  made  a  surprise  night  attack  on 
Fort  Mousa  at  daylight  on  June  15th  and  although  the 
Highlanders  “fought  like  lions”  the  fort  was  captured 
by  the  Spaniards.  Of  the  garrison  of  95  Highlanders, 
twenty-two,  including  Col.  Palmer  and  a  Captain,  were 
killed,  and  twenty-seven  were  taken  prisoners.  Those 
who  escaped  made  their  way  to  the  South  Carolina 
regiment  under  Col.  Vanderdeusen  at  Point  Quartel. 

The  siege  of  St.  Augustine  had  finally  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  and  Oglethorpe,  seriously  ill  with  a  fever,  re¬ 
turned  with  his  regiment  and  the  remnant  of  the  High¬ 
landers  to  Frederica.  Four  companies  of  his  regiment 
were  encamped  at  the  southeast  end  of  St.  Simons 
Island,  and  two  companies  at  and  near  Frederica.  St. 
Augustine  had  successfully  resisted  Oglethorpe  in  1740, 
just  as  it  had  successfully  resisted  Governor  Moore  of 
South  Carolina  in  1702.  The  Carolina  Regiment  re¬ 
turned  home  and  no  further  actual  hostilities  occurred 
during  the  next  two  years. 

It  was  soon  known,  however,  that  Spain  was  making 
tremendous  efforts  to  collect  ships  and  troops  at 
Havana  with  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  the  English 
settlements  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  and  Oglethorpe 
was  hard  at  work  preparing  to  meet  the  coming  storm. 
All  fortified  posts  were  strengthened,  a  canal  was  cut 
through  General’s  Island  to  improve  communication 
with  Darien,  defensive  works  were  erected  on  Jekyl 
Island,  two  companies  of  his  regiment  were  stationed 
near  Fort  St.  Andrew  on  Cumberland  Island  and  a 
battery  established  on  the  west  of  that  island  to  control 
the  inland  navigation.  Some  of  the  Highlanders  were 
stationed  upon  Amelia  Island  where  the  orange  trees 
were  growing  wild  and  where  they  had  a  good  planta¬ 
tion  and  a  fort. 
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The  Spanish  Governor  General  at  Havana  finally 
completed  the  organization  of  a  powerful  expeditionary 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Georgia  consisting  of  36  war 
vessels  and  transports,  some  51  sail  in  all,  and  about 
5,000  men.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Havana  for 
St.  Augustine  in  June,  1742,  where  Governor  Manuel 
de  Monteano  was  to  take  command,  with  an  able 
engineer  officer,  General  Antonio  de  Arredondo  as 
Chief  of  Staff.  Their  orders  were  to  destroy  all  the 
English  settlements  as  far  north  as  Port  Royal. 

The  Spanish  fleet,  bearing  the  invading  army,  on 
July  5,  1742,  forced  a  passage  by  the  English  bat¬ 
teries  at  the  south  end  of  St.  Simons  Island  ,and  after 
silencing  the  batteries,  their  troops  were  landed  with¬ 
out  further  difficulty.  The  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh 
which  followed  on  July  7th  is  classed  in  history  as  one 
of  the  world’s  decisive  battles;  for  as  a  result  of  that 
battle,  it  was  decided  on  the  rolls  of  fate  that  the 
language  and  civilization  of  the  southeastern  part  of 
this  continent  was  to  be  English  and  not  Spanish.  The 
Highlanders  took  an  active  and  most  important  part 
in  the  campaign  and  fight.  Oglethorpe  in  his  report 
to  the  Trustees  says  of  them : —  “I  drew  the  Garrison 
from  St.  Andrews,  reinforced  Fort  William  .  .  .  and 
brought  down  the  Highland  Company,  ....  On  the 
7th  our  Rangers  brought  an  account  of  the  enemy’s 
march,  on  which  I  advanced  with  a  party  of  Indians, 
Rangers  and  the  Highland  Company,  ordering  the 
regiment  to  follow;  being  resolved  to  engage  them  in 
the  defiles  of  the  woods  before  they  could  get  out  and 
form  in  the  open  ground.  I  charged  them  at  the  head 
of  our  Indians,  Highland  men  and  Rangers,  and  God 
was  pleased  to  give  us  such  success  that  we  entirely 
routed  the  first  party  .  .  .  and  pursued  them  two  miles 
to  an  open  meadow  . . .  upon  the  edge  of  which  I  posted 
three  platoons  of  the  Regiment  and  the  Company  of 
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Highland  foot  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  woods  from 
the  enemy  who  were  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
meadow  under  our  fire.”  Oglethorpe  then  returned 
to  Frederica  to  prepare  the  rangers  and  the  marine 
company  for  action.  A  Spanish  force  of  grenadiers, 
infantry,  Indians  and  negroes  advanced  into  the 
meadow.  Oglethorpe  reports  he  heard  the  firing  and 
rode  towards  it  and  met  two  platoons  of  his  regiment 
retreating  in  disorder,  that  he  aided  in  rallying  one  of 
them  and  advanced  to  the  fight  but  arrived  just  as  the 
firing  was  done.  He  says :  “I  found  the  Spaniards  entire¬ 
ly  routed  by  one  platoon  of  the  regiment  under  the 
Command  of  Lieut.  Sutherland,  and  the  Highland  Com¬ 
pany  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Charles  Mackay.” 
The  Spaniards  made  no  further  attempt  by  land  to 
capture  Frederica  and  after  a  few  days  indecision  took 
to  their  ships  and  sailed  away,  and  never  since  that 
time  has  any  hostile  force,  speaking  a  foreign  tongue, 
ever  set  foot  on  Georgia  soii.  Oglethorpe  in  a  report 
dated  “Frederica  in  Georgia,  30th  July,  1742,”  said: 
“The  Spanish  Invasion  which  has  a  long  time  threaten¬ 
ed  the  Colony,  Carolina  and  all  North  America  has  at 
last  fallen  upon  us  and  God  hath  been  our  deliverance.” 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  Oglethorpe 
returned  finally  to  England  in  1743.  His  regiment  was 
disbanded  and  the  need  for  further  military  prepa¬ 
rations  and  establishments  in  Georgia  disappeared.  So 
also  it  became  unnecessary  for  the  Highlanders  to  be 
kept  together  as  a  military  organization  or  in  any  one 
or  more  military  posts.  They  gradually  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  population  of  the  colony  and  later  of 
the  State  and  many  of  them  and  their  descendants 
have  been  noted  among  our  most  prominent  and 
respected  citizens;  and  when  in  1793  the  Darien  dis¬ 
trict  was  made  into  a  separate  County  of  the  State, 
it  was  named  McIntosh  County  in  recognition  of  the 
patriotic  services  of  this  Highland  clan. 
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The  decade  between  1745  and  1755  witnessed  certain 
fundamental  and  far  reaching  changes  in  the  nature 
and  organization  of  the  Colony.  The  introduction  of 
slavery  was  permitted  after  January  1,  1749,  and  in 
1751  all  the  old  restrictions  on  land  tenures  were 
abolished  and  the  tenure  of  land  was  enlarged  into 
one  of  free  and  common  socage  so  that  titles  became  in 
fee  simple.  On  January  26,  1751,  the  first  Provincial 
Assembly  of  Georgia,  composed  of  16  delegates  met 
at  Savannah  with  Francis  Harris  as  Speaker  and  on 
July  4,  1752,  the  Trustees  surrendered  to  the  Crown 
the  original  Charter,  one  year  before  its  expiration. 
The  Colony  was  temporarily  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  on  June  21,  1754,  Georgia 
was  made  a  Royal  Province  and  Captain  John  Reynolds 
was  appointed  Governor.  The  first  General  Assembly 
of  the  Province  of  Georgia  was  held  in  January,  1755 
with  18  members  and  David  Douglass  as  Speaker. 

Georgia  took  no  active  part  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  between  England  and  France  in  Canada  and  the 
Northern  colonies  (1754-1760)  nor  in  the  Seven  Years 
War  in  Europe  (1756-1763),  in  which  England  and 
Prussia  were  arrayed  against  France,  Spain,  Austria 
and  Russia.  As  a  result  of  these  wars  France  ceded  the 
whole  of  Canada,  and  Spain  ceded  the  whole  of 
Florida  to  Great  Britain.  These  cessions  of  territory 
produced  most  important  results  in  Georgia’s  history. 
She  could  no  longer  claim  any  territorial  rights  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River  and  all  dispute  as  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  region  between  the  Altamaha  and  the  St. 
Mary’s  River  was  settled  finally  and  forever.  It  is  true 
that  Great  Britain  surrendered  Florida  back  to  Spain 
in  1783  but  the  Florida  then  surrended  was  the 
present  Florida  and  had  no  rights  to  any  land  north  of 
the  present  boundary. 

The  Board  of  Trade  in  England  had  recommended 
to  the  Crown  in  June,  1763,  that  the  boundaries  of 
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Georgia  were  still  those  defined  in  the  original  Charter 
of  the  Colony,  that  the  Province  accordingly  had  no 
legal  jurisdiction  south  of  the  Altamaha  and  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  Georgia  could  pass  no  ordinances 
governing  it,  nor  could  the  royal  Governor  exercise 
any  control  over  it.  The  Crown  acted  favorably  on  this 
recommendation  and  on  October  7,  1763,  by  Royal 
Proclamation  declared:  “We  have  also  with  the  advice 
of  our  privy  Council  thought  fit  to  annex  to  our 
province  of  Georgia  all  the  lands  lying  between  the 
Altamaha  and  the  St.  Marys.”  The  Georgia  Assembly 
formally  took  possession  of  the  new  territory  south  of 
the  Altamaha  and  by  Act  of  March  25,  1765,  divided 
it  into  four  parishes :  St.  David,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Mary ;  and  placed  Jekyl  Island  in  the  previously 
existing  parish  of  St.  James.  With  this  Royal  Proclama¬ 
tion  and  this  Act  of  the  Georgia  Assembly,  we  may  well 
consider  that  the  Spanish  Era  in  Georgia  was  definitely 
and  finally  closed  and  we  can  subscribe  the  word 
“Finis”  to  that  colorful  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
State. 


OGLETHORPE’S  HOME  AT  FREDERICA 
By  M.  H.  and  D.  B.  Floyd 


Among  historic  spots  in  Georgia,  the  places  of  abode 
of  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  founder  of  the  Colony, 
are  of  particular  interest  because  of  his  personal 
association  with  them.  Though  his  presence  in  Georgia 
was  only  through  a  decade  during  which  he  was  often 
absent  in  England,  he  had  definite  headquarters  at 
Savannah  and  at  Frederica.  First  at  Savannah,  in 
1733,  he  occupied  a  tent,  and  later  one  of  the  humble 
sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet  houses  of  the  first  colonists 
and  both  of  these  places  have  been  appropriately 
marked  in  recent  years.  Similarly,  at  the  founding  of 
Frederica,  in  1736,  he  occupied  a  tent  and  later  a  small 
house  like  that  of  the  settlers  there ;  but  the  location 
of  that  dwelling  has  become  practically  unknown.  At¬ 
tention,  therefore,  is  now  called  to  a  site  which  a  well 
founded  tradition,  supported  by  historical  evidence 
and  land  surveying,  points  out  as  the  spot  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  dwelling  at  Frederica. 

The  tradition  of  the  site  at  Frederica  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writers  from  a  very  direct  source. 
In  1929,  tabby  ruins  of  the  foundation  of  a  house  were 
pointed  out  to  them  by  Mr.  John  Stevens  who  had 
been  taken  to  the  spot  when  a  child  by  a  Mrs.  Davis 
who  related  to  him  that  her  father,  John  Mazo,  one 
of  Oglethorpe’s  soldiers,  had  told  her  that  those  were 
the  ruins  of  Oglethorpe’s  house.  In  1936,  Mr.  Stevens’ 
story  was  corroborated  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Charles 
Taylor,  who  said:  “The  little  tabby  in  the  comer  of 
what  we  called  church  field  is  what  Mrs.  Davis  said 
was  Oglethorpe’s  house.  We  used  to  walk  out  there 

1.  Dolores  Boisfeuillet  Colquitt,  “OKlethorpe’s  Home  in  Savannah,"  in  Tht 
Savannah  Preat,  May  &,  1928. 
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with  her  and  she  would  tell  us  stories  about  old  times. 
We  used  to  pick  up  pieces  of  broken  china  ware  about 
the  tabby  and  play  with  them.”^ 

Mr.  Stevens  and  Mrs.  Taylor  were  qualified  to  possess 
much  information  about  Frederica  from  older  gener¬ 
ations  because  they  were  both  born  there  before  the 
Civil  War  and  lived  in  a  frame  house  which  stood  upon 
the  present  ruins  of  the  old  fort.  Mrs.  Davis,  who  had 
been  the  widow  Cole,  also  lived  at  Frederica  all  her 
life,  and  at  one  time  Mr.  Stevens  lived  in  her  house. 
He  said  that  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  she  died 
about  1873  and  was  about  eighty  years;  and  that  her 
father,  John  Mazo,  was  a  soldier  of  Oglethorpe’s 
regiment  at  Frederica,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Bloody  Marsh.  As  that  battle  on  St.  Simon’s  Island  took 
place  in  1742,  her  father  was  probably  a  very  young 
man  at  that  time,  and  she  must  have  been  born  late 
in  his  life — probably  the  youngest  of  a  large  family, 
as  Mr.  Stevens  said  Mrs.  Davis  had  a  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  plausable,  therefore,  that 
Mrs.  Davis  had  direct  information  from  her  father 
about  that  tabby  being  the  ruins  of  Oglethorpe’s  house, 
and  imparted  her  knowledge  to  the  young  Stevenes. 

All  that  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  sister  related  are  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  historical  evidence ;  and  what  Mrs. 
Taylor  said  about  a  particular  old  road  has  an  especial 
bearing  in  support  of  locating  the  site  of  Oglethorpe’s 
house.  In  her  reminiscensing  about  St.  Simons  Island 
she  mentioned  an  old  road  which  “Mrs.  Davis  and  all 
of  us  used,’’  and  which  Mrs.  Davis  and  others  always 
called  “Oglethorpe  Road,’’  and  that  it  went  straight 
across  the  Island  from  the  fort  at  Frederica  through 
the  “Spanish  Burying  Ground’’  and  crossed  the  “Sa¬ 
vannah’’ — a  hard  marsh.  She  also  said  that  at  the  time 
they  used  the  road  parts  of  it  were  no  longer  visible 
in  the  pine  barren  to  the  east;  and  that  because  the 

2.  Mr.  Stevens  died  several  years  ago.  Mrs.  Taylor  resides  at  Frederica  in  the 
house  next  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort. 
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road  was  built  up  higher  than  the  ground  through 
which  it  passes,  portions  of  it  are  plainly  visible  now, 
but  trees  have  grown  up  in  it,  and  it  is  no  longer  used. 

That  road  which  Mrs.  Taylor  referred  to  as  having 
gone  straight  across  the  Island,  is  also  indicated  on 
an  old  undated  map  accompanying  C.  C.  Jones’ 
“Frederica”  in  his  “The  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia.”* 
The  map  shows  the  plan  of  the  fort,  the  town,  commons, 
and  gardens  of  Frederica  on  the  west  side  of  the  Island, 
and  opposite  to  that,  the  long  fifty  acre  lots  of  the 
German  Village  on  the  east  of  the  Island.  It  also  shows 
the  opening  of  the  main  highway  on  the  east  side  of 
Frederica  in  a  direct  line  opening  through  the  center 
of  that  Village  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Island. 
William  Bartram  travelled  over  that  road  in  1774,  and 
commented  on  it  as  then  “an  old  highway,  now  out  of 
repair.”*  Portions  of  that  road  are  found  on  a  map 
of  1801  made  by  John  McKinnon  from  a  resurvey  of 
Jacob  Lewis’  resurvey  of  1774.*  Oglethorpe  Road 
described  by  Mrs.  Taylor  and  indicated  on  the  map  is 
certainly  the  one  from  which  an  early  traveller 
describes  seeing  the  homes  of  Oglethorpe,  Hawkins, 
and  Demere  along  its  route. 

The  traveller,  Edward  Kimber,  wrote  in  1743  an 
account  of  his  trip  to  Frederica,  and  said  of  the  town : 
“To  the  East  it  has  an  extensive  Savannah,  (wherein 
is  the  Burial  Place)  through  which  is  cut  a  Road  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Island.  .  .  .  Down  this  Road  are 
several  very  commodious  Plantations,  particularly  the 
very  agreeable  one  of  Capt.  Demery,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Pre-eminently  appear  Mr.  Oglethorpe’s 
Settlement,  which  at  a  Distance,  looks  like  a  neat 
country  Village  where  the  Consequences  of  all  the 
various  Industries  of  an  European  Farm  are  seen.  .  .  . 

3.  In  CoUeetiont  of  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Soeietg  (Savannah,  1878),  IV,  45. 

4.  William  Bartram,  Travele  Through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  ,  ,  , 
(Philadelphia,  1791),  58, 

5.  A  blueprint  of  a  tracing  by  Lydia  A.  Parriah  of  the  original  of  that  map 
owned  by  Agnes  Hartridge  is  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society’s  Library, 
Savannah. 
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At  the  Extremety  of  the  Road  is  a  small  Village  called 
the  German  Village.”®  Thus  from  an  early  eyewitness' 
account,  it  is  unmistakable  that  Oglethorpe’s  home  was 
along  the  Oglethorpe  Road  and  visible  from  it.  At¬ 
tention  is  called,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that  the  tabby 
ruins  of  the  traditional  site  of  Oglehorpe’s  house  is 
found  upon  survey  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  that 
road  with  traces  of  an  old  avenue  leading  to  it.  Also, 
Captain  Raymond  Demere’s  place,  “Harrington  Hall,” 
which  has  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  evidences 
of  Oglethorpe’s  house  site,  was  found  to  have  been 
located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Oglethorpe  Road,  just 
where  his  house  appears  on  the  McKinnon  map  of 
1801,  and  on  which  is  also  shown  near  Harrington 
Hall  a  portion  of  that  road  lying  on  the  east  side  of 
the  main  road  to  the  north  end  of  the  Island. 

Thomas  Spalding,  whose  father  afterwards  owned 
Oglethorpe’s  home,  related  that:  “At  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  cottage,  a  road  diverged  due  east,  passing  in 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  seat  of  Captain  Raymond 
Demere.”’  That  road  “due  east”  mentioned  by  Spalding 
in  1840  is  unmistakably  the  same  one  referred  to  by 
Edward  Kimber  in  1743,  and  by  Mrs.  Taylor  in  1936.® 

The  tabby  ruins  of  Oglethorpe’s  house  and  the  land 
he  cultivated  about  it  are  located  within  the  old  lines 
of  Frederica  where  the  garden  lots  and  commons  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  plan  of  the  town  on  the  map  used  by  C.  C. 
Jones  to  accompany  his  history  of  Frederica;®  and 
from  that  map  and  various  descriptions  of  the  town, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  exact  situation  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  home  in  reference  to  the  parts  of  Frederica. 

6.  Catalogue  o/  the  Wymberiev  Jonet  de  Renne  Georgia  Library,  at  Wormtloe, 
Isle  of  Hope  near  Savannah,  Georgia  (Womuloe,  1981),  117;  "Itinerant  Ob¬ 
servation!  In  America,"  in  ColL  Go.  Hiet.  Soe.,  IV,  6,  7  (footnote). 

7.  Colleetione  of  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Society  (Savannah,  1840),  I,  274. 

8.  Evidently  William  Bartram  who  travelled  over  that  road  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  St.  Simons,  1774,  was  confused  in  information  given  him  because  he 
says  that  Demere’s  place  upon  that  road  was  “the  former  seat  of  General 
Oglethorpe,”  just  as  he  also  stated  erroneously  that  “Frederica  was  the  first 
town  built  by  the  English  in  Georgia.”  Travele,  68,  62. 

9.  C.  C.  Jones,  “The  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia”  in  CoU.  Go.  Hiet.  Soe.,  IV,  46. 
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The  site  which  Oglethorpe  chose  for  locating 
Frederica  was  adjacent  to  “a  large  Savannah  supposed 
to  be  one  Thousand  Acres  and  where  formerly  the 
Indians  had  a  settlement  and  whereon  grows  nothing 
but  Grass,  Weeds,  Thorns,  and  other  Shrubs  which 
may  easily  be  cleared  by  burning.”*®  He  placed  the 
town  upon  “open  ground”  of  “a  large  Indian  Field” 
where  was  found  “thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land  cleared 
by  them,”  and  “having  woods  to  the  north  and  south,” 
“the  east  partly  woods,  partly  savannahs  [prairie  and 
hard  marsh]  and  partly  marsh  [boggy  and  wet]”;  and 
on  the  west  a  branch  of  the  Altamaha  River  formed 
“a  Kind  of  a  Bay  before  the  town.”**  There,  early  in 
the  year  1736,  Oglethorpe’s  tent  was  pitched  “upon  the 
parade  near  the  river,”  and  he  directed  the  laying  out 
of  the  town.*2 

“Frederica  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  cresent,” 
“about  a  mile  and  a  half”  in  circumference,**  and 
“the  main  street  that  went  from  the  front  into  the 
Country  was  seventy-five  yards  wide.”**  That  street 
is  recognizable  as  Oglethorpe  Road  described  by  Mrs. 
Taylor,  shown  on  the  map  used  by  C.  C.  Jones,  and 
mentioned  by  Edward  Kimber.  On  the  extreme  west 
side  of  the  town  a  fort  was  built  to  command  the  river,** 
and  “the  grass  in  the  Indian  field  was  good  to  cut  into 
turf  which  was  used  in  sodding  the  fort.”**  “One  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  lots,”  sixty  by  ninety  feet,  were 
laid  out.*’  In  a  short  time,  the  fort  was  replaced  with 
a  strong  one  of  tabby,  and  the  town  was  inclosed  with 
a  wall  or  rampart  of  earth  and  timber  ;**  and  the  town 

10.  A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Record*  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  XXI,  116; 
CoU.  Go.  Hitt.  Soe.,  I.  109. 

11.  Cod.  Go.  Hitt.  Soe.,  I,  115,  116:  II,  264;  IV  (“Itinerant  Observations  in 
America”),  S-6. 

12.  Ibid.,  I,  114.  109. 

18.  Ibid.,  II,  254;  IV  ("Itinerant  Observations  in  America"),  4. 

14.  Ibid.,  I,  114. 

16.  Ibid. 

16.  Ibid.,  114,  116. 

17.  Ibid.,  114:  II.  264. 

18.  Ibid,  III,  1(M;  IV  (“Itinerant  Observations  in  America”),  4.  6. 
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was  then  entered  by  “two  Gates  called  the  Land-port 
and  the  Water-port.”*®  The  landport  was  located  at 
the  center  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  and  through 
it  passed  the  seventy-five  yards  wide  main  street  which 
continued  into  the  country  and  was  known  as  the  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  Road.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  main  street 
was  so  named  when  it  was  first  laid  out  in  honor  of 
the  founder  of  Frederica. 

It  was  beyond  the  wall  or  ramparts  enclosing  the 
town  that  Oglethorpe’s  house  and  farm  were  located. 
According  to  the  map  used  by  C.  C.  Jones,  it  is  seen  that 
outside  those  ramparts  lay  the  crescent  shaped  com¬ 
mons  flanked  by  the  garden  lots,  with  the  Oglethorpe 
Road  passing  through  and  continuing  across  the  sa¬ 
vannah,  and  from  the  road  radiate  avenues  that 
separate  tier-like  rows  of  garden  lots.  The  site  of 
Oglethorpe’s  house,  in  correspondence  with  that  map, 
was  located  on  the  first  one  of  those  avenues  to  the 
north  leaving  the  road. 

The  location  of  the  area  adjoining  Oglethorpe’s 
house  where  he  cultivated  his  farm  lay  partly  upon  the 
commons,  gardens,  and  savannah.  Thomas  Spalding 
stated  in  1840,  that  “fifty  acres  of  land”  were  attached 
to  Oglethorpe’s  cottage.®®  Part  of  the  commons  and 
gardens  were  located  upon  the  slope  of  the  land  into 
the  savannah  where  “good  hay”  was  available;  and 
in  time  about  three  hundred  acres  were  ditched  in  and 
served  for  “the  common  pasturage  of  the  herds  of 
the  town.”®*  It  appears,  however,  that  the  theoretical 
lines  of  the  garden  lots  and  commons  were  sometimes 
disregarded,  and  Oglethorpe  himself  took  considerable 
of  those  lands  for  his  use.®®  Samuel  Davidson  of 
Frederica  testified  that  Oglethorpe,  in  1739,  took  away 
from  the  inhabitants  there  a  piece  of  the  commons 
belonging  to  them,  and  was  still  cultivating  the  same 

19.  Ibid.,  6. 

20.  IbuL,  I,  295,  273. 

21.  Ibid.,  116,  181,  273,  274;  II,  74. 

22.  Candler,  ed..  Col.  Ree.  Ga.,  XXVI,  25-26. 
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land  in  1741.23  In  the  latter  year,  Oglethorpe  em- 
polyed  Henry  Manly,  his  overseer  at  £50  a  year,  and 
fourteen  or  more  servants  to  plough  and  plant  that 
land  “with  com,  pease  and  potatoes.”^^ 

Thomas  Kimber,  in  1743,  commenting  on  the  indus¬ 
trious  appearance  of  Oglethorpe’s  place  also  said :  “The 
master  of  it  has  shewn  what  Application  and  unbated 
Diligence  may  effect  in  this  country.’’^^  John  Terry, 
an  official  of  Frederica,  remarked  in  a  letter  of  1742, 
that  “Gen'l  Oglethorpe’s  farm  is  worth  all  the  rest.’’^* 
Thomas  Spalding,  writing  in  1840,  described  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  “humble  homestead’’  as  consisting  of  a  “cot¬ 
tage,  a  garden,  and  orchard  for  oranges,  figs  and 
grapes,’’  and  that  the  house  was  overshadowed  by  oaks 
of  every  variety,  and  “it  looked  to  the  westward  across 
the  prarie’’  or  cattle  pasturage.^^ 

From  the  size  of  the  tabby  ruins  of  Oglethorpe’s 
house,  it  was  a  small  structure  measuring  about  sixteen 
by  thirty-two  feet.  All  that  remains  of  the  foundations 
is  not  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground  level,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  house  was  built  of  tabby 
because  Edward  Kimber  related  in  1743,  that  at 
Frederica  some  of  the  houses  were  “entirely  of  Brick, 
some  of  Brick  and  Wood,  some  few  of  Tappy  Work, 
but  most  of  the  meaner  Sort,  of  Wood  only;’’^*  and 
Thomas  Spalding  said  in  1840,  that  at  Frederica  “The 
Houses  were  all  either  built  of  brick  or  tabby.’’^*  It 
is  also  very  likely  that  in  the  construction  of  his  own 
house,  that  Oglethorpe  employed  tabby  because  it  was 
a  building  material  which  he  introduced  at  Frederica 
and  used  in  the  erection  of  the  military  works  of  that 
town.3o  His  house  was  also  probably  covered  with 

23.  ColL  Ga.  Hist.  Soe.,  11.  111. 

24.  Ibid. 

2b.  Ibid.,  IV  (“Itinerant  Observation  in  America”).  5. 

26.  Cancer,  ed.,  CU.  Ree.  Ga.,  XXIII.  366. 

27.  CoS.  Ga.  Hist.  Soc.,  I.  273.  274. 

28.  Ibid.,  IV  (“Itinerant  Observations  in  America"),  6. 

29.  Ibid.,  I,  273. 

30.  Ibid. 
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wooden  shingles,  as  Edward  Kimber  mentioned  them 
being  used  at  Frederica  and  explained  that :  “Shingles 
are  split  out  of  many  Sorts  of  Wood,  in  the  shape  of 
Tiles,  which,  when  they  have  been  some  Time  exposed 
to  the  Weather,  appear  of  the  Colour  of  Slate,  and 
have  a  very  pretty  look;  the  Houses  in  America  are 
mostly  shingled.”*^ 

In  further  reference  to  locating  the  site  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  house,  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
a  portion  of  the  Oglethorpe  Road,  for  the  distance 
from  the  fort  at  Frederica  to  the  far  side  of  the  savan¬ 
nah,  apparently  became  merged  with  a  road  which 
swung  to  the  southeast  from  it  to  connect  the  fort 
with  the  military  defenses  on  the  south  end  of  the 
Island;  and  that  military  road  also  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

It  was  in  1738  that  Oglethorpe  had  the  road  cut  to 
the  south  end,  and  it  passed  from  Frederica  “in  a  south 
east  direction”  “to  the  eastern  marsh  that  bounded 
St.  Simons’  seaward.”**  That  road  is  shown  on  John 
Thomas’  map  of  1740,  which  depicts  the  fortification 
of  St.  Simons;**  and  measurements,  made  according 
to  the  scale  of  that  map,  show  the  road  as  coming  from 
the  fort  at  Frederica  through  the  center  of  the  town 
and  commons  in  the  straight  due  east  line  of  the  old 
Oglethorpe  Road,  and  bending  to  the  southeast  after 
it  left  the  commons  and  gardens  which  extended  into 
the  hard  marsh  which  lies  nearly  a  mile  east  of  the  fort. 
Therefore,  that  road  from  the  fort  of  Frederica  to  the 
point  where  it  turned  off  to  the  southeast  was  unmis¬ 
takably  part  of  the  Oglethorpe  Road  and  the  section 
upon  which  Oglethorpe’s  residence  was  situated. 

The  road  on  John  Thomas’  map  of  1740,  corres¬ 
ponds  with  Thomas  Spalding’s  description  in  1840,  of 

81.  CoU.  Go.  Hitt.  Soc.,  IV  (“Itinerant  Observations  in  America”),  4  and 
footnote. 

82.  Ibid.,  L  261.  281. 

88.  “A  Map  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Simon  and  Jekyll  with  the  Plans  and  Proiils 
of  their  Fortifications  as  Proposed  by  the  late  John  Thomas  Engineer  .  . 
1740.  (Framed  copy  in  Georgia  Historical  Society’s  Library.) 
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its  southeast  course  “to  the  eastern  marsh  that  bounded 
St.  Simons’  seaward.”  That  road  therefore,  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  a  later  road  which  is  obviously  super¬ 
imposed  with  dotted  lines  upon  the  map  used  by  C.  C. 
Jones,  and  which  on  that  map  leaves  at  the  embank¬ 
ment  or  ramparts  of  Frederica  in  a  southeast  direction, 
and  after  crossing  the  marsh  takes  a  straight  south 
direction  which  is  generally  the  location  of  the  road 
in  present  use. 

Spalding  reiterates  that  Oglethorpe’s  house  was 
situated  on  the  military  road,  but  the  construction  of 
his  phrasing  is  ambiguous  as  to  the  site  on  that  road 
yet  he  is  explicit  in  describing  Demere’s  seat  as  half  a 
mile  distant  from  Oglethorpe’s  on  a  road  “due  east.” 
That  location  tallies  with  the  relative  locations  of  the 
tabby  ruins  of  Oglethorpe’s  house  and  the  known  lo¬ 
cation  of  “old”  Harrington  Hall.®®  Demere’s  plantation 
is  fixed  on  the  McKinnon  map  of  1801,  after  Lewis’ 
resurvey  of  1774,  and  it  is  also  fixed  by  remains  of 
Demere’s  house  seen  there  within  the  memory  of 
living  persons.  With  that  location  established  to 
measure  from,  Demere’s  plantation  to  the  site  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  cottage  ruins  is  about  a  half  mile,  and  vice 
versa,  from  an  approximate  fifty  acres  at  Oglethorpe’s 
cottage  to  Demere’s  house  site  at  Harrington  is  an  equal 
distance. 

Oglethorpe’s  unpretentious  home,  known  as  “The 
Farm”®®  appears  never  to  have  been  intended  by  him 
as  his  permanent  home ;  but  to  serve  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  for  his  soldier-settlers,  both  by  him  setting  the 
example  and  by  placing  before  their  eyes  a  model 
frontier  home  and  farm.  When  he  finally  returned  to 

84.  CoU.  Go.  Hi»t.  Soe.,  I,  261  (footnote),  278.  The  map  uaed  by  W.  B.  Stevens 
in  his  A  Hittory  of  Georgia,  I,  386,  is  a  late  map.  and  the  position  of  "Gen. 
Oglethorpe's  Villa”  is  placed  on  it  out  of  accord  with  historical  evidences, 
and  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  misinterpretation  of  Thomas  Spalding’s 
ambigiious  phrasing  in  describing  the  road  and  location  of  Oglethorpe’s  house 
upon  it. 

86.  “New”  Harrington  Hail,  a  later  Demere  plantation,  was  about  two  miles 
southeast  of  the  first  Harrington  Hall.  The  negro  settlement  now  called 
’’Harrington”  is  at  the  new  place. 

36.  Candler,  ed..  Col.  Rec.  Go..  XXIII,  866;  XXIV.  408;  XXVI.  26. 
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England  in  1743,  never  again  to  see  Georgia,  he  made 
no  claim  to  the  land  he  reserved  to  himself.  His  fields 
went  to  ruin  and  merged  again  in  the  lines  of  the 
original  commons;  and  in  1750,  the  President  and 
Assistants  of  the  Colony  in  a  letter  to  the  Trustees  in 
England  stated :  “The  Land  which  was  called  the  Farm 
near  Frederica,  supposed  to  be  about  Three  Hundred 
Acres  mostly  Marsh,  was  cultivated  under  the  direction 
of  General  Oglethorpe,  but  for  what  use,  we  know  not ; 
and  neither  did  we  ever  understand,  .hat  He  or  any 
other  Person  claimed  it  as  their  Property.  The  Land 
itself  is  of  little  Value,  and  the  Improvements,  which 
we  suppose  were  done  at  a  great  Expense  are  gone  to 
ruin.”*’  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Oglethorpe’s  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  the  Frederica  property  was,  as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  house  at  Savannah  and  in  the  matter  of 
its  repairs,  a  place  commandeered  and  maintained  on 
military  expenses  by  virtue  of  his  chieftainship  of  the 
military  forces  of  Georgia. 

After  Oglethorpe’s  abandonment  of  “The  Farm,”  it 
became  a  place  where  nocturnal  cock  fights  were 
staged  to  which  the  soldiers  resorted  from  as  far  away 
as  the  south  end  of  the  Island.  Complaint  was  made 
about  it  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony  by  a  civil  officer 
at  Frederica,  who  wrote  to  them  in  July,  1745,  as 
follows:  “I  humbly  Submit  to  Yr.  Honrs.  Consideration 
the  worth  of  such  officers  as  Leaves  their  Post,  and 
Command  at  St.  Simon  at  the  close  of  the  evening  in 
time  of  War  and  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Ennemies,  to 
come  Eight  Miles  from  thence  to  a  place  Call’d  the 
Genls  Farm,  And  that  only  to  fight  a  cock.”** 

In  May,  1749,  the  remainder  of  Oglethorpe’s  regi¬ 
ment  which  had  been  left  on  St.  Simon’s  was  disbanded, 
and  as  a  result,  only  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Frederica  were  left  by  September  of  that  year.*®  Grants 

S7.  Ihid.,  XXVI.  26,  26. 

88.  Ihid..  XXIV,  408. 

89.  Ihid.,  XXV,  412,  466. 
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of  land  and  various  inducements  were  offered  to  dis¬ 
banded  soldiers  to  settle  there;  and  thus  it  was  that 
among  the  few  who  remained  at  Frederica  was  John 
Mazo,  the  witness  to  Oglethorpe’s  house,  who  passed 
that  knowledge  on  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Davis.  James 
Spalding,  probably  also  one  of  the  soldiers,  became 
owner  of  Oglethorpe’s  cottage  and  fifty  acres  of  land 
attached  to  it,  which  he  sold  after  the  Revolutionary 
War.<®  His  son,  Thomas  Spalding,  writing  about  it  in 
1840,  stated  that  the  house  was  burned,  and  infers  that 
it  occured  during  the  American  Revolution,*^  and  that : 
“The  smouldering  ruin  and  the  ivyed  wall  are  all  that 
now  remain  to  tell  where  General  Oglethorpe  lived, 
or  how  he  labored.’’*^  Practically  a  century  has  passed 
since  those  words  were  written,  and  the  ivyed  walls 
now  are  gone  and  nothing  is  left  but  their  barely  visible 
foundations. 

40.  CoU.  Go.  Hilt.  Soe.,  I,  27S  (footnote). 

41.  /bid.,  27S,  274. 

42.  Ibid.,  274.  , 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
SCOTCH  HIGHLANDERS  AT  DARIEN^ 

By  Alexander  R.  MacDonell 

In  an  essay  on  this  subject  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
should  inquire  at  the  outset  into  the  background  and 
character  of  the  Scotch  Highlander.  And  what  a  back¬ 
ground  of  romance  he  has!  When  we  think  of  Scot¬ 
land,  we  think  of  the  Scotland  of  song  and  story,  the 
Scotland  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of  Robert  Burns,  the 
Scotland  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce,  of  Rob  Roy  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  (the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  to  attempt  to  regain  the  English  throne),  and 
of  Flora  MacDonald  (who  assisted  him  to  escape).  We 
think  of  haughty  chieftains  and  stalwart  Scotch  High¬ 
landers,  in  their  plaids  and  tartans,  in  their  plumed 
bonnets  and  their  kilts.  We  see  them  in  battle,  charging 
fiercely  to  the  stirring  martial  music  of  the  bag  pipes, 
engaging  with  dagger  and  broad  sword  in  their 
desperate  hand  to  hand  type  of  conflict,  in  which  the 
world  has  never  seen  their  equal.  We  think  of  the 
Scotland  sung  by  the  wandering  bard  and  minstrel, 
who  sung  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  kept  alive  the  brave 
traditions  of  the  race,  the  burden  of  whose  songs  was 
knight-hood’s  dauntless  deeds  and  beauty’s  matchless 
eyes.  The  very  scenery  of  Scotland  is  suggestive  of 
romance  and  beauty. 

“The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls  and  snowy 
summits  old  in  story. 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes  and  the 
wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory.’’ 

We  see  the  snowy  summits  of  Ben  Nevis  and  Ben 
Lomond  and  the  limpid  depths  of  Loch  Lomond  and 
of  Loch  Katrine;  we  see  the  wild  moor,  with  thistle 

1.  The  presidential  address  delivered  February  11,  1936  before  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society  of  Savannah  in  joint  meeting  with  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  Colonial 
Wars  and  the  Georgia  Chapter  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 
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and  purple  heather  and  blue  bells,  and  we  see  the 
keen  huntsman  chasing  the  wild  highland  deer. 

The  highland  soldier  has  always  had  a  military 
character  for  valor.  Taught  to  consider  courage  as 
the  most  honorable  virtue,  cowardice  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  feeling,  he  was  ready  to  follow  wherever 
honor  and  duty  called  him,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
his  native  country  and  to  his  clan. 

With  such  principles  and  regarding  any  disgrace  he 
might  bring  on  his  clan  and  district  as  the  cruelest 
misfortune,  the  highland  private  soldier  had  a  peculiar 
motive  to  exertion,  and  he  knew  that  every  proof  which 
he  displayed,  either  of  bravery  or  cowardice,  would 
find  its  way  to  his  native  home,  and  that  he  had  a 
separate  and  individual  reputation  to  sustain,  which 
would  be  reflected  on  his  family  and  clan. 

The  character  of  ardor  belongs  to  the  highlander; 
he  acts  from  internal  sentiment  and  possesses  a  kind  of 
honor  which  does  not  permit  him  to  retire  from  a 
danger  with  a  confession  of  inferiority.  Close  charge 
was  his  ancient  mode  of  attack,  and  it  is  probably  from 
the  impression  engrafted  in  his  nature  that  he  still 
sustains  the  approaching  point  of  a  naked  weapon 
with  a  steadier  eye  than  any  other  man  in  Europe. 

The  Roman,  the  Saxon,  the  Dane  and  the  Norman 
sought  in  vain  to  subjugate  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  it  is  the  centuries  of  strife  with  such  foes,  as  well 
as  the  constant  strife  among  the  clans  themselves, 
which  has  bred  the  military  character  and  given  to 
the  Scotchman  his  justly  celebrated  reputation  for 
valor.  A  famous  English  General  once  said  that  in  all 
his  experiences  of  war  the  Scotch  soldier  was  the  only 
one  who  did  not  flinch  from  an  assault  with  cold  steel, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Scotch  Highlander  de¬ 
lighted  in  a  close  hand  to  hand  conflict,  a  delight  which 
must  have  been  hereditary  in  his  blood.  Out  of  these 
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struggles  and  conflicts  of  by-gone  days  was  welded  the 
Scotch  national  character.  From  this  origin  comes  not 
only  his  military  valor,  but  his  native  pride  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  spirit.  This  likewise  is  the  source  of 
his  rugged  honesty  and  sterling  worth.  He  possesses 
the  most  exalted  notions  of  honor,  the  warmest  friend¬ 
ships,  and  the  highest  portion  of  mental  pride  of  any 
people  perhaps  in  Europe.  His  ideas  are  few,  but  his 
sentiments  strong;  his  virtues  are  principles  in  his 
nature. 

Oglethorpe  realizing  the  serious  nature  of  the  im¬ 
pending  struggle  between  Spain  and  his  colony,  made 
Georgia  a  military  outpost,  as  well  as  a  humanitarian 
enterprise.  Among  the  things  that  engrossed  his  at¬ 
tention  was  to  provide  a  bulwark  against  inroads  that 
might  be  made  by  savages  and  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
as  a  matter  of  protection  to  the  colonies  that  the  High¬ 
landers  were  induced  to  emigrate,  and  their  assignment 
to  the  outlying  districts,  exposed  to  Spanish  invasion, 
is  sufficient  proof  that  their  warlike  qualities  were 
greatly  desired. 

In  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  Highlanders 
a  commission  was  granted  to  Lieutenant  Hugh  Mackay 
to  bring  a  hundred  and  ten  men  and  fifty  women  and 
children  from  Scotland.  This  enterprising  officer  soon 
collected  the  required  number  in  the  vicinity  of  Inver¬ 
ness. 

These  were  not  reckless  adventurers  or  reduced 
emigrants  exiled  by  insolvency  and  want;  they  were 
men  of  good  character  and  carefully  selected  for  their 
military  qualities.  In  fact,  they  were  picked  men, 
numbers  of  them  coming  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Stralbdean,  about  nine  miles  distant  from  Inverness, 
commanded  by  officers  most  respectably  connected  in 
the  highlands,  some  of  whose  descendants  have  held 
and  still  hold  high  offices  of*trust  in  the  United  King- 
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dom.  Leaning  in  their  political  sympathies  with  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  Pretender,  and  having  been  con¬ 
nected  in  some  of  their  clans  with  the  rising  of  1715, 
they  found  themselves  objects  of  jealousy  and  sus¬ 
picion,  and  resolved  to  seek  in  America  adventure  as 
well  as  a  refuge  from  persecution. 

The  Highlanders  sailed  from  Inverness  October  18, 
1735,  on  board  the  “Prince  of  Wales,”  commanded  by 
Captain  George  Dunbar,  who  was  ever  a  favorite  of 
Oglethorpe  and  regarded  by  him  as  one  of  his  best 
officers.  They  reached  Georgia  in  January,  1736  and 
went  immediately  to  the  southward  where,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Altamaha,  they  built  a  village,  which,  in 
honor  of  the  town  they  had  left  in  Scotland,  they  called 
New  Inverness;  while  the  surrounding  district  was 
called  Darien,  in  honor  of  the  unsuccessful  settlement 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  Central  America,  in  1698. 
While  we  are  without  any  roll  of  this  company,  as  it 
sailed  from  Inverness,  yet,  from  Colonial  documents 
of  1740,  we  are  clearly  advised  by  their  names  of  the 
presence  of  many  of  their  number  at  Darien  and  else¬ 
where.  Among  them  we  find  such  Scotch  names  as 
Graham,  Macintosh,  MacKenzie,  MacDonald,  Mac- 
Lean,  MacKay,  Monroe,  Grant,  Gordon,  Frazier, 
Houston,  Clark,  MacLeod,  Dunbar,  Sutherland,  and 
others,  and  we  find  that  men  bearing  these  names  have 
ever  taken  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  our  section  and 
state,  gaining  a  front  rank  in  the  roll  call  of  distinguish¬ 
ed  men  in  army,  navy.  Church,  in  politics,  literature, 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

Besides  the  settlement  of  Darien  there  was  one  at 
Josephstown,  near  Abercorn,  on  the  Ogeechee  River, 
and  a  settlement  on  Amelia  Island,  which  was  made 
in  1740.  Large  tracts  of  land  were  also  granted  to 
the  MacKay’s,  Dunbar’s,  Bailey’s,  Cuthbert’s  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh’s. 
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On  their  first  landing  at  Savannah  some  of  the  people 
from  South  Carolina  endeavored  to  discourage  the 
Highlanders  by  saying  that  the  Spaniards  would  shoot 
them  as  they  stood  upon  the  ground  where  they  con¬ 
templated  erecting  their  homes.  “Why,”  said  the  High¬ 
landers,  “we  shall  beat  them  out  of  their  fort  and  we 
shall  have  houses  ready  to  live  in.” 

Oglethorpe  was  in  England  when  they  arrived,  but 
on  his  return  he  visited  them  with  Capt.  Dunbar, 
having  first  donned  the  Highland  garb  for  the  occasion. 
Upon  seeing  his  boat  approaching  the  Highlanders 
marched  out  to  meet  him  and  made  a  most  manly 
appearance,  with  their  plaids,  broad  swords,  shields 
and  muskets.  Capt.  Mackay  invited  Oglethorpe  to  lie 
in  his  tent,  where  there  was  a  bed  with  sheets,  a 
rarity  as  yet  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Oglethorpe  ex¬ 
cused  himself,  choosing  to  lie  at  the  guard  fire,  wrapped 
in  his  plaid.  Capt.  Mackay  and  the  other  gentlemen 
did  the  same,  although  the  night  was  very  cold. 

The  active  war  with  Spain  began  November  14, 1739, 
when  two  Highlanders,  sent  from  the  fort  to  gather 
fuel  on  Amelia  Island,  were  murdered  and  their  bodies 
mangled  by  the  Spaniards.  Receiving  information  of 
this  outrage  Lieut.  Scott  marched  from  the  fort  to 
chastise  the  Spaniards,  but  arrived  after  they  had  fled. 

In  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  Trustees,  Oglethorpe 
set  out  to  make  hostile  movements  against  Florida. 
With  four  hundred  of  his  regiment  he  sailed  from 
Frederica  in  boats  on  May  3rd  and  on  May  9th  reached 
Cow  Ford  (now  Jacksonville),  where  he  expected  to 
be  joined  by  a  South  Carolina  regiment  and  the  High¬ 
landers,  commanded  by  John  Mohr  Macintosh  and 
Lieut.  MacKay,  and  the  Indian  force  which  was  to 
accompany  them.  Oglethorpe  having  arrived  first,  with¬ 
out  waiting,  proceeded  immediately  with  his  force 
against  Fort  Diego,  which  surrendered  and  was  garri- 
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soned  by  Oglethorpe  with  sixty  men,  under  Capt.  Dun¬ 
bar.  The  South  Carolina  regiment  and  the  Highlanders 
having  arrived,  Oglethorpe  proceeded  with  his  whole 
force  of  nine  hundred  soldiers  and  eleven  hundred 
Indians  against  Fort  Moosa,  a  stone  fort  about  two 
miles  from  St.  Augustine.  Finding  that  the  Spaniards 
had  evacuated  the  fort,  Oglethorpe  burned  the  gates 
and  made  three  breaches  in  the  wall.  He  determined 
to  blockade  the  town  of  St.  Augustine  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  ships  of  war  lying  at  anchor.  He  left  Col. 
Palmer,  from  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  with  ninety- 
five  Highlanders  and  fifty-two  Indians,  at  Fort  Moosa 
to  intercept  all  supplies  for  the  enemy,  and  instructed 
Col.  Palmer  to  encamp  every  night  at  a  different  place 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  troops.  This  was  the  only 
party  left  to  guard  the  land  side,  the  Carolina  regiment 
having  been  stationed  at  Point  Quartel.  Oglethorpe 
stationed  his  regiment  and  Indians  on  the  island  of 
Anastatia  and  commenced  a  bombardment  of  the  town. 
Col.  Palmer  disobeyed  Oglethorpe’s  precautionary 
orders  as  to  sleeping  each  night  in  a  different  place  and, 
instead,  slept  each  night  at  Fort  Moosa.  Capt.  John 
Mohr  Macintosh  urged  Col.  Palmer  to  observe  these 
precautions,  which  remonstrance  caused  a  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  two  officers.  Macintosh  fearing  a  surprise 
caused  the  Highlanders  to  sleep  on  their  arms.  The 
Spaniards,  with  a  force  of  six  hundred,  approached  in 
boats,  with  muffled  oars,  surprised  the  garrison  from 
the  water  side,  which  was  but  poorly  guarded  by  the 
Indians  against  surprise.  At  the  first  alarm  the  High¬ 
landers  were  in  rank  and  met  with  a  Highland  shout 
the  Spanish  invaders,  who  were  approaching  in  three 
separate  columns.  In  this  unequal  contest  the  High¬ 
landers  fought  desperately  in  support  of  Macintosh, 
but  at  the  first  charge  thirty-six  of  them  fell  dead  or 
wounded.  Col.  Palmer  ordered  his  rangers  who  were 
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outside  the  wall  to  fly,  but  refused  to  follow  them,  and 
paid  the  debt  of  his  obstinacy  with  his  blood.  The 
surprise  at  Fort  Moosa  led  to  the  failure  of  Oglethorpe’s 
expedition.  John  Mohr  Macintosh  was  a  prisoner  and 
was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  was  detained  for  several 
years,  his  fate  unknown  to  his  family. 

The  youthful  Scotch  Highlander,  his  imagination 
fired  by  the  martial  reputation  of  his  race,  often  burned 
with  zeal  to  bear  arms  and  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  other  members  of  his  clan,  and  many  instances 
of  such  youthful  warriors  are  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  those  battles  in  which  the  Scotch  clans  engaged. 
Young  William  Macintosh  presents  a  typical  example 
of  such  warlike  precocity.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
desiring  to  join  his  father,  John  Mohr,  in  the  invasion 
of  Florida,  and  permission  having  been  refused,  he 
determined  to  follow  anyhow  and  overtook  his  father’s 
forces  at  Barrington.  Having  been  sent  back  the  next 
day  under  an  armed  guard,  he  again  followed  in  a 
small  boat  down  the  Altamaha,  but  soon  fell  in  with 
several  Indians.  They  knew  him,  for  Darien  had  be¬ 
come  a  great  rendezvous  with  the  Indians  and  they  had 
become  greatly  attached  to  the  Highlanders,  partly 
because  of  their  wild  manners,  their  manly  sports  and 
their  costume,  which  partly  resembled  the  Indian 
costume.  Concealing  the  lad  until  after  the  passage 
of  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  they  led  him  to  his  father  and 
said  that  he  was  a  young  warrior  and  would  fight, 
that  the  Great  Spirit  would  watch  over  his  life,  for 
He  loved  young  warriors.  Young  William  Macintosh 
followed  his  father  until  he  saw  him  fall  at  Fort  Moosa, 
covered  with  wounds,  which  so  struck  him  with  horror 
that  he  was  not  aroused  to  action  until  a  Spanish 
officer  laid  hold  of  his  plaid.  Light  and  as  elastic  as 
a  steel  bolt,  he  slipped  from  under  his  grasp  and  made 
his  escape. 
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Immediately  after  the  disaster  at  Fort  Moosa,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  learned  that  the  St.  Augustine  garrison  had  been 
reinforced  by  seven  hundred  men  and  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  regiment  having  deserted  him,  he  was  reluctantly 
forced  to  commence  his  retreat  and  reached  Frederica 
July  10,  1740. 

The  Spaniards  continued  to  remain  quiet  until  July 
of  the  next  year,  1741,  when  an  armada  of  forty 
vessels  and  between  three  and  four  thousand  troops 
from  the  West  Indies  engaged  the  defenses  which 
Oglethorpe  had  thrown  up,  entered  the  inner  passage 
and  landed.  A  great  crisis  had  come.  For  the  Scotch¬ 
men,  it  was  to  be  a  great  victory,  a  Bannockburn  of  the 
new  world.  The  battle  which  ensued  was  known  as 
the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh.  It  was  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  world. 

Carlisle  said  that  half  the  world  was  hidden  in 
embryo  under  it.  The  Yankee  nation  itself  was  in¬ 
volved,  the  greatest  phenomenon  of  the  ages. 

Whitfield  said  that  it  determined  that  North  America 
should  be  left  to  the  exploitation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  Celtic  and  the  Teutonic.  By  it  North  America  re¬ 
mained  English  instead  of  becoming  Spanish. 

The  decisive  blow  of  the  battle  was  struck  by  the 
Highlanders  under  Lieuts.  Sutherland  and  Mackay. 
MacLean,  the  historian,  says  that  at  first  the  Spanish 
forces  overwhelmed  the  colonists  by  their  superior 
numbers,  when  the  veteran  troops  became  seized  with 
a  panic.  They  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  the  High¬ 
landers  following  reluctantly  in  the  rear.  After  passing 
through  a  defile  Lieut.  Mackay  communicated  with  his 
friend,  Lieut.  Sutherland,  who  commanded  the  rear 
guard,  composed  also  of  Highlanders,  and  expressed 
the  feelings  of  his  men,  and  they  agreed  to  drop  be¬ 
hind  as  soon  as  the  whole  had  passed  the  defile.  The 
Spaniards  marched  into  the  defile  and,  supposing  the 
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contest  over  for  the  day,  stacked  arms  and  began  to 
partake  of  refreshments.  Sutherland  and  Mackay,  who, 
from  their  hiding  places,  had  watched  the  movements 
of  the  Spaniards,  now  from  either  end  of  the  line,  raised 
the  Highland  shout  and  signalled  the  work  of  death  to 
begin.  Immediately,  the  Highlanders  poured  into  the 
unsuspecting  enemy  a  well  delivered  and  most  deadly 
fire.  Volley  succeeded  volley  and  the  sand  was  soon 
strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Terror  and 
dismay  seized  the  Spaniards,  who,  making  no  resist¬ 
ance,  attempted  to  fly  along  the  marsh.  Discipline  was 
gone ;  orders  were  unheeded ;  safety  alone  was  sought ; 
and  when,  with  a  Highland  shout  of  triumph,  the 
hidden  foes  burst  among  them,  with  level  muskets  and 
flashing  claymoors,  the  panic  stricken  Spaniards  fled  in 
every  direction;  some  to  the  marsh,  where  they  were 
mired  and  taken;  others  along  the  defile,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  broad  sword ;  and  still  others  into  the 
thicket,  where  they  became  undiscovered  and  perished ; 
and  only  a  few  succeeded  in  escaping  to  their  camp. 
In  these  actions  William  Macintosh,  already  mentioned, 
was  conspicuous,  although  he  was  only  sixteen  years 
old  at  the  time.  No  shout  rose  higher  and  no  sword 
raised  quicker  than  his  on  that  day.  The  tract  of  land 
which  surrounded  the  action  was  afterwards  granted 
to  him.  He  was  avenging  the  capture  of  his  father, 
John  Mohr  Macintosh,  by  the  Spaniards  at  Fort  Moosa. 

Lucien  Lamar  Knight,  speaking  of  this  colony,  said 
that  the  site  of  the  original  settlement  was  soon  lost, 
that  every  vestige  of  it  disappeared,  even  the  church 
in  which  they  worshiped.  Though  few  of  the  original 
settlers  returned  to  New  Inverness  after  the  disastrous 
war  with  Spain,  which  victory  was  won  at  such  a  heavy 
cost  to  the  Highlanders,  some  of  them  settled  on  the 
rich  alluvial  bottoms  and  became  extensive  and  pros¬ 
perous  rice  planters  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
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They  were  dominant  factors  in  the  life  about  them  and 
descendants  of  these  men  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
County  of  McIntosh.  Some  of  them  are  influential  men 
of  affairs  in  the  Town  of  Darien,  but  the  clans  have 
scattered  over  the  entire  area  of  the  state.  They  have 
dispersed,  preserving  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the  parent 
stock. 

Among  the  leading  men  of  affairs  in  the  colony  in 
the  succeeding  years,  Scotchmen  seemed  to  predomin¬ 
ate.  In  the  year  1760,  when  Sir  James  Wright,  the 
Royal  Governor,  arrived,  of  the  twenty-six  members  of 
the  Assembly  elected,  fourteen  were  Scotch  or  of  Sctoch 
descent.  In  1766,  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Royal 
Colony  Council,  six  were  Scotchmen,  and  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  members  of  the  Assembly,  eight  were  Scotchmen. 
The  roll  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  in  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  times  is  a  roll  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  community. 

The  prominence  of  the  Macintosh  family  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state  deserves  special  mention.  John  Mohr 
Macintosh,  the  chief  man  of  the  colony  of  New  Inver¬ 
ness,  was  directly  descended  from  the  second  son  of 
Lachlan  Macintosh,  the  sixteenth  chief  of  the  clan 
Macintosh.  His  uncle.  General  William  Macintosh  (the 
proprietor  of  Borlum),  a  Brigadier  of  a  Highland 
Division,  was  in  the  celebrated  Stuart  uprising  in  1715. 
John  Mohr  Macintosh  himself  took  part  in  the  uprising 
of  1715,  and,  like  so  many  Highlanders  who  were 
persecuted  for  their  part  in  the  rebellion,  he  welcomed 
an  opportunity  for  new  military  adventures  on  the  out¬ 
posts  of  the  new  colony  of  Georgia.  Both  of  his  sons 
were  cadets  in  Oglethorpe’s  regiments  and  afterwards 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  revolution.  The  elder, 
Col.  William  Macintosh,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was 
the  same  young  man  who  escaped  at  Moosa  and  created 
such  havoc  among  the  Spaniards  at  Bloody  Marsh. 
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Lachlan,  the  younger  son,  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  i 

General  in  the  Continental  Army  and  was  the  trusted 
friend  and  lieutenant  of  George  Washington;  his  un¬ 
fortunate  controversy  with  Button  Gwinnett,  which  led 
to  Gwinnett’s  death;  the  first  meeting  of  the  State 
Legislature  at  his  residence  three  weeks  after  the 
evacuation  of  Savannah  by  the  British;  all  of  these 
facts  of  local  history  and  many  others  besides  in  the 
life  of  this  distinguished  Scotchman  are  well  known. 

Col.  John  Macintosh,  the  son  of  Col.  William  Mac¬ 
intosh,  was  presented  a  sword  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
for  his  defense  of  the  fort  at  Sunbury  during  the 
Revolution.  Opposed  to  him  on  this  occasion  in  the  high 
command  of  the  British  forces  was  his  cousin,  Roderick 
(or  Rory  Macintosh,  as  he  was  called).  Rory  Mac¬ 
intosh  was  a  very  picturesque  member  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  family. 

Of  powerful  statue  and  utterly  fearless,  he  usually 
went  about  in  Charleston  or  Savannah  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  bag-pipers.  At  Sunbury  he  went  for¬ 
ward  alone  to  demand  from  his  cousin.  Col.  John  Mac¬ 
intosh,  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Against  Col.  Mac¬ 
intosh’s  orders  (for  he  did  not  wish  to  harm  his 
relative),  some  soldier  of  the  fort  fired  a  shot,  the 
bullet  penetrating  under  the  eye,  causing  him  to  lose 
the  sight  of  that  eye.  “Run,  Master,  Run”  shouted 
Macintosh’s  slave.  “1  come  from  a  race  which  never 
runs”  exclaimed  Macintosh,  as  he  backed  slowly  out 
of  range  of  fire  from  the  fort.  On  another  occasion, 

Rory  Macintosh,  having  sold  a  lot  of  cattle,  was  re¬ 
turning  home  with  several  sacks  of  dollars  across  his 
horse.  One  of  the  bags  broke  and  the  dollars  scattered 
and  fell  into  the  marsh.  With  complete  indifference 
to  the  fate  of  his  dollars  he  continued  his  journey.  It 
was  said  that  several  years  later,  being  in  need  of 
money,  he  recollected  the  incident  and  returned  to  the 
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spot,  salvaging  sufficient  dollars  for  his  purpose  of  the 
moment,  and  repeating  these  processes  on  several 
occasions. 

General  John  Macintosh,  of  the  War  of  1812,  who 
had  been  a  Captain  in  the  Revolution,  and  Col.  James 
Simmons  Macintosh,  of  the  Mexican  War,  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  descendants.  Col.  James  Macintosh  had 
two  sons,  Gen.  James  McQueen  Macintosh,  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  Gen.  John  Baillie  Macintosh, 
of  the  Union  Army.  Also  United  States  Judge  Mc¬ 
Queen  McIntosh,  Capt.  J.  N.  Macintosh,  Major  Lachlan 
Macintosh,  Gen.  John  Macintosh  Kell,  and  many  other 
descendants  of  this  family.  Dr.  Bulloch  mentions 
among  the  families  descended  from  this  family  the 
Baillie’s,  the  Bulloch’s,  the  Clinch’s,  the  Troup’s,  the 
Kell’s,  the  Spalding’s,  the  Wylly’s,  the  Kenan’s,  the 
Sadler’s,  the  Harris’,  a  branch  of  the  Bryan’s,  and  many 
others.  There  was  also  Gen.  William  Macintosh,  the 
grand  nephew  of  John  Mohr,  married  to  a  Creek 
Indian  Princess,  whose  son,  a  Creek  Chief,  also  known 
as  General  William  Macintosh,  was  killed  by  them 
because  he  ceded  lands  to  the  whites  in  Georgia.  It 
is  said  that  several  prominent  families  in  the  West 
sprung  from  this  alliance,  with  an  Indian  Princess. 
From  another  grand  niece  of  John  Mohr  Macintosh, 
who  married  George  Troup,  sprung  Governor  George 
Macintosh  Troup,  of  Georgia,  and  from  him  descends 
the  Troup’s  and  a  branch  of  the  Wayne  family  of 
Georgia.  And  likewise  the  family  of  Governor  Charles 
MacDonald  and  others. 

And  so  because  of  their  gallant  conduct  at  Bloody 
Marsh,  and  in  defense  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  and 
because  of  their  contribution  of  highland  blood  which 
enriched  the  soil  of  the  new  continent  and  helped  to 
preserve  it  for  Anglo-Saxon  civilization;  and  because 
of  the  part  they  played  in  the  stirring  drama  of 
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Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times,  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  Scotch  Highlanders — ^these  virile  and 
aggressive  pioneers  who  fearlessly  pitched  their  tents 
deepest  into  the  lands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  just  that  the  Saint  Andrews  Society  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  the  Georgia  Chapter  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  and  the  Sons  of  Colonial  Wars  in  Georgia, 
who  have  done  such  praiseworthy  work  in  preserving 
the  ancient  landmarks,  should  dedicate  themselves  to 
their  present  worthy  objective,  of  erecting  a  suitable 
memorial  to  the  Scotch  Highlanders  of  New  Inverness 
and  Darien. 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Tribute  of  Respect 

PHI  DELTA  LODGE,  No.  148,  F.  A.  M. 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  announce  the  death  of  our  worthy 
brother,  James  A.  Vaughn,  who  died  in  the  hospital  at  Atlanta 
on  the  26th  of  June,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  gone 
out  as  one  of  the  Militia  Officers,  at  the  call  of  the  Governor,  to 
defend  his  State  against  an  invading  foe,  and  in  one  short  month 
became  the  subject  of  the  fever  which  prostrated  him  and  brought 
him  to  his  grave. 

Resolved,  1st.  That  in  the  death  of  our  worthy  brother,  James 
A.  Vaughn,  Phi  Delta  Lodge,  No.  148,  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
useful,  consistent  and  upright  members,  and  the  Baptist  church 
one  of  her  most  useful  and  active  members,  and  a  worthy  deacon. 

2d.  That  we  tender  to  the  family  and  friends  of  our  deceased 
brother  our  unfeigned  sympathy,  assuring  them  that  we  mingle 
our  tears  with  theirs  over  the  loss  of  one  endeared  to  us  by  so 
many  virtues. 

3d.  That  as  an  expression  of  our  humble  regard  for  his 
memory,  that  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  be  worn  for  thirty 
days,  and  that  a  blank  page  of  the  records  be  inscribed  with  his 
name  and  age. 

4.  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Athens  papers, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Wm.  R.  Goss,  ) 

Wm.  B.  Burns,  >  Comm. 

James  Wade.  | 

Southern  Watchman,  October  19,  1864. 

Obituary 

Died,  on  the  20th  of  September,  in  the  Clayton  hospital,  Forsyth, 
Ga.,  Sergt.  Francis  C.  Sorrow,  of  Co.  I,  65th  Ga.  Reg.  This  brave 
and  patriotic  soldier  fell  mortally  wounded,  near  Decatur,  Ga.,  on 
the  22  day  of  July,  while  gallantly  defending  the  rights  of  his 
beloved  country.  By  nature  he  was  timid  and  inoffensive,  but 
brave  and  courageous  amid  the  sulfurious  smoke  of  the  battle 
held.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Habersham  county  for  several  years 
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before  his  death,  and  during  that  time  became  a  consistent  member 
of  the  Baptist  church,  and  died  with  the  full  hope  of  a  blissful 
immortality  beyond  the  grave.  May  a  kind  Providence  console 
the  stricken  hearts  of  his  bereaved  wife  and  friends,  who  shall 
never  again  behold  his  manly  form  on  earth. 


M.  H.  Y. 


Southern  Watchman,  October  19,  1864. 


Departed  this  life,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1864,  WiLUAM  Butler, 
of  Jackson  county,  Ga.  Another  soldier  and  truehearted  Christian 
has  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  “Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman 
is  of  a  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble.” 


J.  A.  F. 


Southern  Watchman,  October  19,  1864. 


Obituary 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  Lieut.  Wm.  R.  Walters,  of  Co.  H, 
16th  Ga.  Reg.,  was  killed  in  the  trenches  near  Petersburg,  Va., 
on  the  20th  day  of  June  last,  while  at  his  post,  nobly  defending 
the  liberties  of  his  native  land.  He  was  a  son  of  Mr.  R.  K. 
Walters,  of  Hart  co.,  Ga.  He  united  his  destiny  with  Miss  Sallie 
Comog,  on  the  20th  of  Dec.,  1860,  but  was  not  long  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  hymeneal  life.  When  the  first  clarion  notes 
of  war  were  sounded  in  July,  1861,  Lt.  Walters  possessed  too  much 
of  the  ardor  of  youthful  patriotism  to  remain  at  home,  but 
promptly  stepped  forward  and  attached  himself  to  the  first  company 
organized  in  his  part  of  the  country. 

By  his  meritorious  conduct  and  sociable  and  agreeable  dis¬ 
position,  he  was  soon  selected  as  Lieutenant  of  his  company,  which 
position  he  has  since  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his 
command.  Lieut.  Walters  was  a  kind  and  agreeable  husband,  an 
affectionate  father,  and  promised  to  be  a  useful  member  of 
society;  but,  alas!  in  the  morning  of  life  his  career  is  closed. 
Called  from  his  young  and  promising  family — leaving  his  wife  and 
two  infant  daughters  to  steer  their  way  over  the  billowy  waves 
of  life’s  uneven  sea. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  strictly  moral, 
possessing  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition.  And  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  last  words  he  spoke,  that  he  died 
in  the  triumph  of  a  living  faith;  that  his  spirit  has  left  this  land 
of  war  and  trouble,  and  waned  its  way  to  its  home — a  home  indeed, 
beyond  the  skies. 

Southern  Watchman,  November  9,  1864. 
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Died 

At  Fort  Delaware,  Oct.  20th,  1863,  [ste]  of  small  pox,  Jesse 
Columbus  Nunn,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  As  a  member  of 
Co.  D,  16th  Reg.  Ga.  Vols.,  he  was  a  true  and  faithful  soldier, 
when,  on  the  memorable  field  of  Gettysburg,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  conveyed  to  Fort  Delaware,  where  he  laid  down  his  life  for 
the  sake  of  his  country. 

Also,  died,  of  measles,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  20th,  1864,  William 
Floubnoy  Nunn,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age.  As  a  member  of 
Co.  I,  66th  Reg.  Ga.  Vols.,  he  too,  was  a  faithful  soldier  till  the  last. 

Both  of  these  estimable  young  men  attached  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  beginning,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity,  placed  themselves  where  the  foe  was  to  be  met,  and 
both  fell  in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  duty,  in  the  early  opening 
bud  of  life.  They  were  both  brothers,  of  the  same  membership  in 
the  Baptist  church,  and  sons  of  Peyton  F.  and  Elizabeth  Nunn, 
of  Banks  county.  In  their  early  youth,  they  were  an  honor  to 
themselves — the  friends  of  all — and  when  the  hoarser  notes  of 
war  sent  their  clarion  voice  over  the  land,  they  left  a  kind  and 
pleasant  home,  to  aid  in  driving  back  the  vandal  foe,  and  fell  at 
their  post,  fighting  for  the  rights  of  man.  Weep  not,  father,  weep 
not,  mother,  nor  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  for  their  works 
do  follow  them;  and  when  the  Saviour  comes  to  make  up  His 
jewels,  they  will  shine  forth,  not  in  battle  array,  but  in  that  bright 
column  where,  uniting  with  the  song  of  Moses  and  Lamb,  they 
will  dwell  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  G  H  N  W 

Southern  Watchman,  November  23,  1864. 

Obituary 

Robert  Edgar  Bell,  son  of  Jackson  and  Rebecca  Bell,  was  bom 
at  Jefferson,  Ga.,  on  the  5th  day  of  March,  1847,  and  died  of 
Chronic  diarrhoea,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  1st  day  of  September  last. 

Thousands  of  noble  spirits  have  been  snatched  from  our  loved 
land  since  this  terrible  carnage  began,  but  none  more  so  than  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Possessing  a  warm  and  generous  nature, 
his  whole  life  seemed  devoted  to  contributing  to  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  those  around  him,  and,  although  but  a  child  in  years, 
there  breathed  not  a  more  patriotic  spirit  in  our  whole  land. 
Having  been  a  devout  secessionist  from  the  first,  his  whole  soul 
seemed  wrapt  in  our  success;  and  when  the  first  call  to  arms  was 
sounded,  it  was  only  the  tearful  remonstrances  of  kind  parents 
(whom  he  would  have  rather  died  than  disobey),  that  kept  him 
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from  enlisting  at  once,  although  but  fourteen  years  of  age  at  that 
time.  Immediately  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  enlisted 
in  the  27th  Ga.,  Battalion,  then  stationed  at  Fort  McAllister,  near 
Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Although  a 
perfect  stranger  in  his  company  at  first,  his  warm  and  congenial 
nature  soon  gathered  around  him  a  large  circle  of  warm  friends. 
In  a  letter  from  one  of  his  officers  to  his  father,  informing  him 
of  his  son’s  death,  he  wrote  thus:  “Eddie  was  thought  a  great  deal 
of  by  both  officers  and  men,  and  we  all  feel  alike — that  we  have 
lost  a  comrade  and  friend — and  we  deeply  sympathize  with  you 
in  your  affliction.  But,  alas !  Eddie  is  gone.  His  loss  is  irreparable ; 
but  our  great  consolation  is  in  the  hope  that  he  is  now  in  that 
blessed  land  where  wars  are  unknown.” 

(Here  are  omitted  eight  lines  of  poetry.)  Andrew 

Southern  Watchman,  November  26,  1864. 

Obituary 

Dulce  et  decorum  eat  pro  patria  mori. 

Killed,  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  on  the  19th  October, 
Jesse  N.  Lambert,  of  Co.  C,  Phillips’  Ga.  Legion,  aged  twenty 
years. 

When  the  first  notes  of  war  sounded,  throughout  the  South, 
and  her  sons  were  assembling  for  this  terrific  contest,  this  gallant 
youth  sprang  to  arms.  For  more  than  three  years  he  has  toiled, 
and  fought,  and  marched.  In  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Western 
Virginia,  upon  the  sea-coast  and  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  he  has  nobly  illustrated  the  State  which  he  represented. 
He  had  passed  unhurt  through  some  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  the  fatal  blow  descended  at 
last,  and  on  the  19th  of  October  before  the  tide  of  battle  had 
turned,  while  pursuing  flying  and  discomfited  foes,  with  the  shout 
of  victory  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  fell,  and  crimsoned  with  his  warm 
life  blood  the  soil  of  the  country  he  loved  so  well,  and  in  whose 
behalf  he  had  served  so  nobly. 

His  is  another  name  upon  the  scroll  of  fame — another  item  in 
the  vast  expenditure  that  our  liberties  cost  us,  and  another  lesson 
as  to  how  we  should  prize  those  liberties  when  they  are  secured. 

The  noble  soldier,  the  unaspiring  patriot,  the  gallant,  warm¬ 
hearted  youth  has  fallen  at  last.  He  has  crowned  all;  his  arduous 
toil,  his  weary  marches,  his  perilous  combats,  with  the  highest 
and  most  touching  proof  that  man  can  give  of  his  devotion  to  any 
cause — his  life. 
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His  humble  grave  on  that  far  distant  battle-field,  beaten  down 
though  it  may  be  by  the  tread  of  marching  hosts  and  the  iron 
heels  of  charging  squadrons,  will  be  a  spot  to  which  our  minds  will 
often  turn,  and  around  which  will  linger  some  of  our  tenderest 
and  saddest  recollections. 

It  is  such  blood  as  this  that  enriches  the  soil  that  absorbs  it, 
and  from  that  soil  will  spring  a  race  of  heroes  who  will,  if  need 
be,  perpetuate  this  struggle  until  our  liberties  are  won  and  our 
independence  is  achieved.  Let  the  memory  of  these  fallen  patriots 
be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people,  as  the  reward  which 
is  given  to  those  who  love  their  country,  and  who  died  defending  it. 

Companion  of  my  earliest  days  and  boyhood's  sports— comrade 
amid  other  and  sterner  scenes,  I  bid  thee  a  long,  a  last  farewell! 
Living  thou  hast  furnished  us  a  bright  example — dying  thou  hast 
bequeathed  us  a  glorious  memory.  A  S  E 

Southern  Watchman,  November  30,  1864. 

Obituary 

IN  MEMORY  OF  MAJ.  W.  S.  GRADY, 

Who  died  at  the  residence  of  hia  brother,  John  W.  Grady,  Eaq., 
near  Greenville  C.  H.,  S.  C.,  on  Friday,  the  SI  of  Oct.,  at  11  o’clock 
A.  M.,  from  wounda  received  in  battle  at  Petersburg,  on  the  30th 
of  July  last. 

Maj.  Grady  was  bom  on  Mill’s  River,  Henderson  co.,  N.  C.,  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1821  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  removed 
with  his  father’s  family,  to  Cherokee  co.,  N.  C.,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  with  his  brother. 
They  removed  to  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  and  soon  after  he  selected  Athens 
as  his  home  and  place  of  business,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
enterprising,  accomodating  and  successful  merchants  in  the  up- 
country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1861,  he  arranged  his 
business  so  as  to  give  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country — raised 
and  equipped  a  company  of  volunteers  from  several  of  the  upper 
counties  of  Georgia  and  N.  C.,  who  unanimously  chose  him  their 
Captain — and  attached  to  the  25th  Regiment  of  N.  C.  Troops  then 
forming  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  he  received  one  slight  wound  in  the  head,  two  in  the 
breast  and  one  in  each  arm,  from  which  he  suffered  much  pain 
and  patiently  languished  for  nearly  three  months.  The  history 
of  the  26th  N.  C.  Regiment  is  his  history;  and,  perhaps,  no  man 
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in  the  service  suffered  affliction  with  more  patience,  made  sacrifices 
with  truer  patriotism,  and  braved  danger  with  more  deliberate 
courage,  than  Major  Grady.  He  served  his  country  from  principle 
— he  served  it  faithfully  and  with  marked  ability — and  murmurred 
not  at  the  sacrifice,  when  life  was  slowly  ebbing  out  from  lingering 
disease  and  painful  wounds. 

He  was  truly  a  pious  man,  for  several  years  a  consistent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  M.  E.  church,  delighted  in  attending  the  means  of 
grace  and  teaching  to  others,  especially  those  of  his  household, 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity. 

He  leaves  a  fond  and  devoted  wife,  four  children,  an  aged 
father,  one  brother,  two  sisters,  and  other  relatives  who  regarded 
him  with  almost  a  brother’s  affection,  to  mourn  their  loss  and 
fondly  cherish  his  memory. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault  at  Greenville  and  his 
obsequies  performed  at  the  Baptist  church;  and  Dr.  Furman,  who 
delivered  an  appropriate  funeral  discouse,  was  happy  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  subject,  from  the  writings  of  the  exiled  Apostle : 
“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth;  yea, 
saith  the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.”  jj  ^ 

Southern  Watchman,  December  28,  1864. 

Obituary 

Hendrix  Hays,  Lieut.  Co.  H,  Young’s  Cavalry,  was  killed  at 
Waynesboro’,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1864,  in  the  46th  year  of 
his  age.  His  wife  having  heard  of  his  death,  brought  him  home 
and  arrived  just  one  month  from  the  time  of  his  death.  He  joined 
the  Baptist  church  in  1849,  and  had  been  an  ordained  minister  of 
the  gospel  for  twelve  years.  He  lived  an  upright,  humble  Christian 
life,  and  died  in  the  faith  and  in  defense  of  his  country. 

John  David  Hays,  a  son  of  the  deceased,  was  accidentally 
killed  by  his  own  gun,  in  August  last.  He  had  not  made  any  public 
profession  of  religion,  but  gave  evidence  of  a  preparation  for  death 
to  his  mother.  He  told  her  that  if  he  was  killed  in  battle,  she  need 
not  fear  for  his  future  welfare.  He  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

William  Jackson,  also  a  son  of  the  deceased,  died  at  the 
Hospital  in  Atlanta,  in  March,  1861.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church  about  three  years,  and  adorned  by  his  life 
the  cause  which  he  professed. 

Southern  Watchman,  January  11,  1865. 
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WHO’S  WHO 

J.  Randolph  Anderson  is  a  prominent  attomey-at-law  in  Sa¬ 
vannah.  He  has  long  been  interested  in  the  history  of  early 
Georgia. 

Dolores  B.  Floyd  (Mrs.  Marmaduke  H.  Floyd)  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Savannah  Public  Library.  She  has  carried  on 
extensive  research  in  the  early  history  of  Georgia. 

Marmaduke  H.  Floyd,  a  resident  of  Savannah,  is  the  author 
of  a  study  of  the  tabby  ruins  on  the  Coast  of  Georgia,  which  will 
be  published  in  the  fall. 

G.  Arthur  Gordon,  a  native  and  resident  of  Savannah,  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  University.  He  is  president  of  the  Savannah 
Warehouse  and  Compress  Company. 

Bessie  Mary  Lewis,  a  resident  of  the  Georgia  Coast,  is  the 
author  of  an  unpublished  history  of  McIntosh  County. 

Alexander  R.  MacDonell  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  He  is  judge  of  the  City  Court  of  Savannah  and  president 
of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  of  Savannah. 
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The  Diplomatic  History  of  Georgia.  A  Study  of  the  Epoch  of 
Jenkins’  Ear.  By  John  Tate  Lanning.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1936.  Pp.  xiv,  275,  Portraits, 
maps,  bibliography,  index.  $4.00.) 

The  Diplomatic  History  of  Georgia  by  John  Tate  Lanning,  of 
Duke  University,  is  a  companion  volume  to  The  Spanish  Missions 
of  Georgia  in  which  he  presented  a  definitive  study  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Guale  and  Santa  Elena  by  His  Catholic  Majesty.  It  is  also 
the  second  in  the  series  of  University  of  Georgia  Publications.  In 
this  book  Dr.  Lanning  deals  with  the  founding  of  Georgia  and 
the  contest  so  long  and  bitterly  waged  by  England,  Spain,  and 
France  for  supremacy  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  North 
America,  a  contest  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  the  devious 
methods  of  diplomacy,  but  carried  also  to  the  battlefield  in  three 
wars.  Together,  Dr.  Lanning’s  two  volumes  constitute  a  most 
important  contribution  to  American  colonial  history  by  illuminating 
the  event  of  a  period  hitherto  neglected  to  a  surprising  degree  by 
historians,  who,  as  he  suggests,  have  hurried  on  to  the  more 
glamorous  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Lanning’s 
Georgia  studies  are  very  largely  the  result  of  research  in  the 
archives  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  to  which,  unfortunately, 
few  American  historians  have  had  access  because  of  the  barriers 
of  distance  and  unfamiliarity  with  foreign  languages. 

In  preface  to  The  Diplomatic  History  of  Georgia,  Dr.  Lanning 
points  out  that  “the  English  frontier  advanced  southward  from 
Virginia  in  three  well-timed  movements,  each  of  which  aroused  the 
indignation  and  evoked  the  protests  of  the  Spanish  movement.” 
The  first  of  these  movements  extended  from  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  to  those  of  John  Smith.  The  second  began  with 
the  founding  of  Charles  Town  in  1670,  when  the  situation  was 
so  acute  that  the  two  powers  guaranteed  to  each  other  all  the 
possessions  they  then  held.  The  third  came  when  in  1721  the 
English  began  building  forts  in  territory  that  had  been  Spanish 
for  a  hundred  years.  As  a  part  of  this  third  thrust  southward 
Georgia  was  founded,  and  it  is  of  this  period  that  Dr.  Lanning 
writes.  Summarizing,  he  states:  “The  Georgia  diplomatic  con¬ 
troversy  raged  until  1763,  and  was  inextricably  connected  with 
the  dispute  about  navigation  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1739  the 
imperialists  and  disgruntled  public  forced  the  hand  of  the  pacific 
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but  office-loving  Walpole,  and  plunged  England  and  Spain  into 
the  desultory  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear.  For  a  brief  period  after  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748,  the  diplomatic  cudgel  was  again 
taken  up,  but  was  permanently  abandoned  after  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1763.”  By  then,  “the  Atlantic  coast  was  definitely  attached 
to  England  on  Oglethorpe’s  cardinal  principal  that  ultimately  the 
only  valid  right  was  the  ability  to  occupy,  to  dissemble,  and  to 
hold.” 

A  most  interesting  effect  of  Dr.  Lanning’s  book  is  that  it  will 
enable  many  Georgians  for  the  first  time  to  view  the  history  of 
their  colonial  period  in  proper  perspective.  It  may  even  be  a 
shock  to  some  in  lifting  the  cloak  of  philanthropy  to  find  con¬ 
cealed  beneath  it  the  schemes  of  empire,  to  learn  that  “Oglethorpe 
in  many  respects  never  appeared  to  have  a  direct  interest  in 
Georgia  beyond  the  play  it  gave  to  his  buccaneering  spirit  and 
the  field  which  it  offered  for  his  military  inclinations.”  While 
Dr.  Banning  in  no  way  belittles  Oglethorpe’s  prowess  as  a  soldier, 
he  succeeds,  nevertheless,  in  showing  him  to  be  even  greater  as 
a  diplomat.  The  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  on  St.  Simon’s  Island, 
which  Georgians  are  prone  to  consider  their  private  war  with 
Spain,  becomes  an  incident,  no  less  glorious,  in  a  much  larger 
conflict  in  which  hundreds  of  men  from  other  American  colonies 
fought  and  lost  their  lives. 

Georgia  secured  her  place  in  the  arena  by  virture  of  occupying 
territory,  the  ownership  of  which  was  debatable.  The  issue  here 
was  primarily  a  boundary  dispute.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  more 
disturbing  trade  issue  in  the  Caribbean,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  Georgia  cause  would  have  been  abandoned.  Certainly 
there  would  have  been  no  Jenkins’  Ear  to  goad  the  British  public 
into  clamoring  for  war.  In  his  story  Dr.  Banning  marshals  a 
bewildering  array  of  personages,  many  of  whom  have  long  oc¬ 
cupied  the  spotlight  on  the  stage  of  history,  and  many  others 
who  have  heretofore  remained  as  shadowy  forms  and  voices  in  the 
wings.  The  most  significant  chapters  of  his  book  are  those  which 
deal  with  the  diplomatic  background  of  the  Georgia  episode;  the 
more  popular  chapters,  perhaps,  will  be  those  which  pertain  to 
American  participation  in  the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear.  A  too 
formalized  style  throughout  and  confusing  chronology  in  several 
of  the  chapters  make  Dr.  Banning’s  book  difficult  to  read. 

Ralston  Battimobe, 

Savannah,  Georgia. 
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The  Lees  of  Virginia.  Biography  of  a  Family.  By  Burton  J. 
Hendrick.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Company.  1936.  Pp.  xiv, 
455.  Illustrations.  $3.75.) 

This  is  an  engaging  biography  not  of  one  Lee  but  of  fifty- 
seven,  six  generations  of  them.  Richard  Lee,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  “Emigrant,”  leads  off  the  family  in  America  in  1640, 
and  Robert  Edward  Lee,  “the  last  of  the  clan,”  is  its  crowning 
capstone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lee  family  was  a  re¬ 
markable  one,  for  John  Adams  said  of  it  in  1779,  “The  family 
of  Lee  has  more  men  of  merit  in  it  than  any  other  family.”  And 
the  present  author,  Mr.  Hendrick,  says,  “It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  Lees  have  been  the  most  representative  family  of 
the  South.”  When  all  of  the  Lees  are  grouped  together  it  is  seen 
that  the  great  Confederate  general  was  not  the  only  member  of 
the  family  who  loomed  big  on  the  horizon  of  the  times.  Mr. 
Hendrick  gives  Arthur  Lee  a  half  dozen  times  more  space  in  this 
book  than  he  assigns  to  Robert  Edward.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hendrick 
seems  to  have  felt  that  his  greatest  contribution  in  writing  this 
book  was  to  rehabilitate  and  properly  set  forth  this  somewhat 
forgotten  and  somewhat  maligned  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  As 
might  well  be  assumed,  this  book  is  almost  entirely  in  praise  of 
the  many  Lees  taken  up.  Only  one  villain  is  found,  “Dark  Horse 
Harry,”  the  half-brother  of  Robert  Edward. 

Though  not  of  the  professional  historians,  Mr.  Hendrick  has 
most  of  their  virtues  and  few  of  their  faults.  He  has  based  his 
book  on  sound  historical  research,  using  many  Lee  manuscripts 
as  well  as  the  best  secondary  works;  and  he  writes  with  a  clarity 
and  grace  which  make  the  book  a  delight  to  read. 

The  Lincoln  Legend.  A  Study  in  Changing  Concepts.  By  Roy 
P.  Basler.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1935.  Pp.  xiv, 
336.  Illustrations.  $3.50.) 

This  is  an  interesting  book  well-written  and  cleverly  done, 
dealing  with  the  Lincoln  that  has  grown  up  since  his  assassination 
and  comparing  this  myth  with  the  real  Lincoln,  as  far  as  he  can 
be  assessed  from  the  documents.  It  is  not  a  debunking  work  at 
all,  but  is  a  well-considered  study  by  one  who  must  have  done  a 
prodigious  amount  of  reading  in  order  to  arrive  at  his  results. 
Through  poetry  and  fiction,  to  say  nothing  of  biography  and 
history  which  claim  to  be  sound,  a  Lincoln  has  arisen  in  an  al- 
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most  incredibly  short  time,  who  has  served  almost  every  cult 
in  its  campaign  to  spread  certain  ideas.  Lincoln  has  been  used  as 
the  symbol  of  democracy,  of  honesty,  of  the  typical  American, 
of  the  typical  frontier  product;  he  was  the  abolitionist  par  ex- 
eellenee,  he  fought  the  war  to  free  the  slaves,  he  fought  the  war 
to  save  the  union;  he  was  the  true  Yankee  type,  he  was  a  South¬ 
erner.  In  less  than  a  hundred  years  Lincoln  has  grown  into  a 
tradition  and  a  myth  greater  than  Homer  became  in  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Easier  analyzes  a  great  deal  of  this  literature  on  Lincoln 
and  traces  the  orig^in  and  growth  of  these  ideas.  In  some  instances 
the  tradition  corresponds  closely  with  the  fact,  and  in  others  it 
departs  far.  This  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  analysis  of  a 
myth  in  the  making.  Though  Easier  may  not  be  considered  a 
Lincoln  authority  by  right  of  conquest,  he  has  used  the  soundest 
works  on  Lincoln  in  making  a  comparison  of  the  myth  with  the 
man,  and  the  result  of  his  work  should  not  be  ignored  by  those 
people  who  are  much  interested  in  Lincoln.  There  is  a  classified 
bibliography,  but  no  footnote  references  to  the  exact  sources  of 
the  many  quotations  that  are  used. 

Pratt,  The  Red  Man’s  Moses.  Ey  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 
(Norman,  Oklahoma:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1935.  Pp. 
286.  Illustrations.  $3.00.) 

This  book  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  dealings  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  Indians  after  the  Civil  War.  As 
the  title  indicates,  it  is  more  definitely  an  account  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Richard  Henry  Pratt,  who  through  his  service  in 
the  United  States  Army  became  interested  in  the  Indians  and 
their  problems.  Having  been  assigned  to  convey  a  party  of  captive 
Indians  to  Fort  Marion,  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  there  to 
serve  as  their  jailor,  Pratt  saw  the  possibilities  of  making  useful 
citizens  of  them.  This  idea  grew,  and  soon  he  had  induced  the 
government  to  send  Indians  to  Hampton  Institute,  in  Virginia, 
there  to  be  educated  with  the  Negroes  for  whom  this  school  had 
been  founded.  The  final  fruition  of  the  movement  was  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Carlisle  Indian  School,  in  Pennsylvania.  Pratt  became 
president  of  this  school  and  saw  it  develop  into  an  institution  of 
great  usefulness.  He  died  in  1924.  The  author  of  this  work  has 
written  with  authority  based  on  long  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  Indians:  She  was  a  member  of  the  faculties  of  both  Hampton 
and  Carlisle,  and  she,  herself,  was  the  organizer  of  a  community 
school  for  the  Sioux  in  the  Dakota  Territory. 
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The  Collapse  of  Cotton  Tenancy.  Summary  of  Field  Studies  & 
Statistical  Surveys  19SS-1935.  By  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Edwin  R. 
Embree,  and  W.  W.  Alexander.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1935.  Pp.  vii,  81.  $1.00.) 

This  is  a  handy  as  well  as  startling^  little  volunae  on  the  present 
situation  of  cotton  tenants  in  the  Southern  States.  The  system 
of  farm  tenancy  which  has  fastened  itself  on  the  South  and 
crystallized  into  hard  and  fixed  custom,  has  become  a  misfortune 
both  for  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  The  hard  practices  of  the 
former  are  easily  matched  by  the  shiftlessness  and  unreliability 
of  the  latter.  The  situation  is  steadily  becoming  worse,  with  the 
loss  of  the  world  cotton  market  by  the  South.  The  legislation  of 
the  New  Deal  was  devised  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  landlord 
with  the  result  that  very  little  relief  has  come  to  the  tenants.  The 
authors  of  this  volume  suggest  as  a  remedy  the  settlement  of  the 
tenants  on  farm  lands  bought  up  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
sold  to  the  tenants  on  a  long-term  plan  of  payment.  That  there 
are  difficulties  in  this  plan  is  evident,  but  it  is  much  better  than 
no  plan.  This  book  is  sound,  is  well  written,  and  offers  something 
worthy  of  serious  thought. 

Life  of  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter.  A  Study  in  Sectionalism  and 
Secession.  By  Henry  Harrison  Simms.  (Richmond:  The  William 
Byrd  Press,  1935.  Pp.  vi,  234.  Frontispiece.) 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter  was  a  well-known  Virginian  of  his  day,  a 
miller,  a  planter,  and  a  statesman.  He  was  a  good  Southerner, 
who  defended  his  section  and  when  defense  in  the  Union  seemed 
no  longer  to  be  possible  he  advocated  secession.  Most  of  his  adult 
life  he  spent  in  public  office.  He  began  his  services  in  the  Virginia 
legislature,  and  then  he  passed  on  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  for  eight  years  and  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
fourteen  years.  When  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  set  up  he 
soon  became  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  like  his  predecessor, 
Robert  Toombs,  he  resigned.  He  now  entered  the  Confederate 
Senate  where  he  remained  until  the  government  fell.  He  was  some¬ 
what  unreconstructed  after  the  war,  but  he  managed  to  forget 
his  troubles  as  he  ran  his  grist  mill  and  served  in  a  few  minor 
offices.  These  facts  can  be  got  from  this  little  volume  but  the 
author  has  presented  them  in  such  a  dull  fashion  and  in  such  a 
halting  style  as  to  make  the  work  unattractive.  The  workmanship 
is  based  on  research  as  is  indicated  by  the  respectable  bibliography 
attached  and  the  footnotes;  but  it  is  characterized  by  much  care¬ 
lessness  both  of  form  and  expression.  There  is  still  room  for  a 
life  of  Hunter. 
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Look  Away!  A  Dixie  Notebook.  By  James  H.  Street.  (New 
York:  The  Viking  Press,  1936.  Pp.  x,  241.  Illustrations.  $2.50.) 

Here  is  a  rollicking  book  of  an  extremely  active  young 
Mississippian  who  writes  with  vigor  and  charm.  It  is  mostly  con* 
cemed  with  Mississippi,  though  a  majority  of  the  Southern  States 
come  in  for  some  attention.  The  author  deals  largely  with  what  he 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  learned  and  reported  and  in  what  he 
has  to  say  in  such  matters  he  shows  a  wisdom  and  liberalism  of 
viewpoint  which  ought  to  commend  him  to  the  South.  He  writes 
much  of  race  relations  as  brought  out  in  lynchings,  but  he  also 
points  out  the  affectionate  side  of  the  picture  as  exhibited  especially 
in  his  own  life.  When  he  gets  back  of  the  day  of  his  birth  and 
writes  of  the  more  distant  past  he  nods  much  too  much  to  make 
him  even  a  relatively  safe  guide.  He  would  rather  make  a  good 
story  than  be  steered  away  from  it  by  the  actual  facts.  But  it  is 
primarily  a  book  based  on  experiences  and  first-hand  knowledge, 
and  as  such  it  is  important. 

Peter  Porcupine.  A  Study  of  William  Cobbett,  176t-18S5.  By 
Marjorie  Bowen.  (London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  1936.  Pp.  xii,  312.  Frontispiece  Portrait.  $3.50.) 

Here  is  an  entrancingly  interesting  portrait  of  the  famous 
English  liberal,  William  Cobbett.  The  author  has  a  beauty,  dignity, 
and  clarity  of  style  which  are  a  joy  in  this  day  of  slap-stick 
writing.  Although  Cobbett  never  desired  to  be  otherwise  than  a 
true  Englishman  he  visited  the  New  World  three  times — twice  he 
resided  in  the  United  States  for  short  periods.  He  lived  close  to 
the  soil  and  always  remained  the  Jolly  Farmer,  though  he  is  best 
known  for  the  hundreds  of  books  and  pamphlets  he  wrote  and 
for  his  various  newspapers,  his  Porcupine’s  Gazette  &  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser  in  America  and  in  England  his  Political  Register  and 
Twopenny  Trash  being  outstanding. 
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